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New Directions in Physical 
Education 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


health and physical educators were reminded time 

after time of the supposed shortcomings and fail- 
ures in the services they render to youth, It was thought 
that because of the health and physical condition of 
youth of military age as revealed by medical examina- 
tions, that we were a nation of weaklings. Furthermore, 
it was reasoned that the “weaklings” were a direct re- 
sult of the failure of health and physical education pro- 
grams in our schools. Health and physical education 
programs as they had existed in the past were serious- 
ly questioned concerning their value in developing phy- 
sical fitness. Anxiety as a result of the war served to 
bring forth considerable adverse and much unwar- 
ranted criticism of certain phases of the health and phy- 
sical education programs in the schools. This chaotic 
condition multiplied the uncertainty already existing in 
the minds of many teachers and school administrators.* 
Misunderstanding of existing conditions within the 
schools naturally is largely responsible for criticisms 
attributing a widespread lack of health and physical 
condition to a failure of school programs in health 
and physical education. 

It is now readily apparent that the broad criticism 
of our population as a nation of weaklings had its roots 
in enemy propaganda designed to gain certain psy- 
chological advantages. Even though we are now 
thoroughly convinced that this criticism was unjust 
and wholly unfounded when applied to the nation as a 
whole, nevertheless it is true that a very substantial 
percentage of our youth lacked the proper physical 
health, growth, development, and condition. 

Were the health and physical education programs in 
our schools responsible for the fact that a substantial 
percentage of our youth lacked in desirable physical 
growth, development, and fitness? If so, was the failure 
due to the types of programs offered? Consideration 
of this question on a national basis reveals at once that 
programs of health and physical education in the schools 
could not have been responsible for the lack of physical 
fitness of a majority of the youth found to be unfit for 
military service. The reason is clear. It is that a high 
majority of the youth of our nation either did not 
Participate in programs of health and physical educa- 
tion or that the programs the comparatively few par- 
ticipated in were, for the most part, unacceptable from 


1 Leslie W. Irwin, The Curriculum in Health and Physical 
Education, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1944. 


D isis the course of the recent world conflict, 
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the point of view of recognized standards set for time, 
facilities, equipment, and leadership personnel. A ma- 
jority of the schools in America are small schools in 
small communities a high percentage of which have 
been unable to maintain a program of physical educa- 
tion of any type. 

Some improvement has been made during the recent 
war period. Even though there is a greater conscious- 
ness of the need for improved health and fitness of 
youth as a result of the war, the fact remains that a 
majority of the children of America are not now pro- 
vided with acceptable programs in health and physical 
education. 

Although the future for schoo] health and physical 
education looks bright, there is the usual danger that we 
may soon forget the things we have learned during 
the past few decades and particularly during the war, 
with a resultant lapse into the labyrinth of the status 
quo. At the present time it does not seem possible that 
both memory and emphasis should fail mankind in the 
face of the urgent needs of child health, growth, and 
development. A glimpse into the past, however, may 
serve to indicate that man does not always readily learn 
and profit by past experiences. Ancient philosophers 
extolled the virtues of permanent peace among the na- 
tions of their day. The fruits of war were no less sav- 
age in their day than at present. Yet, centuries later 
we find ourselves struggling and floundering as na- 
tions of supposedly enlightened, intelligent, and civilized 
people in an effort to assure once and for all the per- 
manent peace of the world. 

We, in our profession, have not always profited to 
the greatest possible extent by experiences of the past. 
There are teachers in our field who continue to main- 
tain that activities for children should be rigid and 
formal. A majority of the leaders in our field are 
thoroughly convinced after years of study, experimen- 
tation, and experience that formal and rigid activities 
in our programs not only retard the proper develop- 
ment of youth but they are incompatible with Ameri- 
can democracy. Yet, some activities often proposed for 
our present-day physical education programs would 
not have been acceptable in the days of the ancient 
Greeks. The following excerpts from the Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles delivered in 431 B. C. to commemorate 
the death of the first Athenian soldiers who fell in the 
Peloponnesian war, emphasize the democratic way of 
preparing youth to meet all exigencies of life: 
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But I shall first set forth by what sort of training we have 
come to our present position, and with what political institu- 
tions and as a result of what manner of life our empire be- 
came great. . 

It is true that our government is called a democracy, be- 
cause its administration is in the hands, not of the few, but 
of the many; 

Moreover, we have provided for the spirit many relaxations 
from toil. We have games* . regularly throughout the 
year... 

And again, in the matter of education, whereas they (our 
enemies) from early childhood by a laborious discipline make 
pursuit of manly courage, we with our unrestricted mode of 
life are none the less ready to meet any equality of hazard. 

If, then, by taking our ease rather than by laborious train- 
ing and depending on a courage which springs more from 
manner of life than compulsion of law, we are ready to meet 


9 


dangers, the gain is ours. . .* 


N attempting to capitalize upon and profit by our re- 
cent experiences, it is extremely important that we 
clarify our positions regarding the types of programs 
recommended for youth. During the war period, pro- 
grams of physical education were relentlessly promoted 

s “physical fitness.” The use of the term “physical 
fitness” led to considerable misunderstanding and con- 
fusion in the minds of laymen, school administrators, 
and even among many of those in our profession. “Phy- 
sical fitness” as applied to the special programs inaugur- 
ated both inthe schools and for post-school youth 
shortly before and during the war is not an acceptable 
title when consideration is given to the factors involved 
and the kind of fitness desired in youth. Physical 
fitness implies mainly physical development and con- 
ditioning of the body. The type of fitness sought 
reached far beyond mere muscular development and 
body conditioning. It was meant to include a more or 
less complete development of the human organism. 
Functional health, freedom from defects, the proper edu- 
cational background in maintaining fitness, mental 
health, courage, stamina, endurance, skill, and the will 
to do for a just cause were some of the other important 
phases of the physica! fitness programs in addition to 
physical development and conditioning. Physical fitness 
programs were established largely for the purpose of 
conditioning and preparing youth to withstand, in the 
best possible manner, the rigors of a wartime situation. 


For a time following the inauguration of physical 
fitness programs, it was thought they provided an en- 
tirely new approach to health and physical education. 
Gradually it became evident that physical fitness differed 
from existing health and physical education mainly from 
the viewpoint of emphasis. Physical fitness programs 
reemphasized the urgent need for other phases of 
health and physical education which had been asked 
for and considered necessary for many years yet never 
realized to an appreciable extent with a great majority 
ot the school children in America. Such things as 
sufficient time, facilities, equipment, and properly 


* Referring especially to the contests at the chief festivals, 
like the Panathenaea and Dionysia, which by their artistic 
setting and performance were recreations of mind and spirit 
quite as much as physical exercise. 

2 Thucydides, English translation by Charles F. Smith, Wil- 
lam Heinmann, London, 1919. 
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trained personnel for the large body of students jp 
the schools, intramural programs, health examinations, 
the correction of remediable defects, health education 
dental examinations and corrections, and proper nutrj. 
tion are some of the phases of health and physical edy. 
cation which for many years have been considered 
necessary in assuring the proper health, growth, ang 
physical development of youth. 

Even though physical fitness programs embodied aij 
phases of the usual requirements in health and physical 
education, there was gross over-emphasis on sch 
phases as conditioning exercises and other formal ac. 
tivities in comparison to the total activities that should 
have been included in the program for students in ele. 
mentary schools, junior high schools, and the early 
years of high schools. 

In considering the place of the wartime physical fit. 
ness programs for the future we should make a clear 
distinction in aims and objectives. The conditioning 
exercises and formal activities for youth of military 
age were considered satisfactory because it was neces. 
sary to attempt to put large numbers of youth in the best 
possible physical condition within a very short period 
of time under more or less adverse conditions. It js 
here that we must be sure to make a clear distinction 
between physical condition and physical growth and de- 
velopment. The difference between programs and ac- 
tivities to develop physical conditioning on the one hand 
and physical growth and development on the other, 
is the difference between success or failure in school 
programs of physical education in the future. 


Children in our elementary and secondary schools 
are in the process of growth and development. It is 
necessary that we establish and conduct -physical edu- 
cation activities primarily to aid physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and recreational growth and development. 
Physical conditioning for these students will occur con- 
comitantly with activities designed for growth and de- 
velopment. The physical fitness programs with their 
main emphasis on physical conditioning were perhaps 
satisfactory during the war for mature youth whose 
physical growth was practically ended. However, the 
clear distinction between physical growth and develop- 
ment and conditioning was not clearly evident during 
the war. Consequently, large numbers of both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools throughout the country 
attempted to inaugurate physica] fitness programs con- 
sisting predominantly of conditioning exercises and 
monotonous formal] activities. These programs have 
not been wholly successful in a high majority of the 
elementary and secondary schools where they were used. 
This lesson once again makes it clear to us that the 
physical, social, emotional, recreational, and mental 
objectives of physical education for school-age children 
cannot be satisfactorily attained by the extended use of 
formal activities. Those administrators and physical 
educators who permit activities such as conditioning 
exercises, marching, calisthenics, and other ‘formal ac- 
tivities to become an appreciable part of the physical 
education program are materially detracting from the 
proper growth and development of the school child. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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There are, however, places in the program where 
formal conditioning exercises may be used to advantage. 
They may be helpful at times in training for such ac- 
tivities as interscholastic athletics. However, the in- 
centive in this case is the sport and not the condition- 


ing exercises. 


N the future, if we are to develop children to their 
| greatest possible capacity within the range of accepted 
educational objectives in health, growth, and physical 
development, there must be ample time devoted to phy- 
sical education. Surveys have shown that the most 
common amount of time given to physical education in 
the schools is two periods a week. It is impossible 
to give children the proper program for the best growth 
and development in this amount of time. To those who 
say that more time cannot be devoted to physical ac- 
tivities in the schoo] program because of the pressure of 
so many other activities, the only true answer we can 
give is that we cannot assure the proper health, growth, 
and development beyond question of doubt, if the time 
is reduced or limited. It then becomes a case in which 
the growth and development of the school child may 
be hindered and retarded because of the pressure of an 
overfull, total school curriculum. The same line of 
reasoning holds true in the case of space, facilities, per- 
sonnel, and equipment. If there is an insufficiency of 
any of these important elements, naturally it is impos- 
sible to assure the unhindered growth and development 
of all of the students within a school. 

As time moves forward and better mediums are pro- 
vided in the schools for the growth and development of 
youth, those in our profession must give intensive 
thought, study, and attention to the provision of better 
programs of physical education. We are just emerging 
from a long period of trial and error concerning many 
phases of our programs. We have been uncertain about 
many practices and procedures. Some of our prac- 
tices have been based more upon enthusiasm than upon 
logical reasoning and a scientific approach. An example 
may be cited in two areas in which we have frequently 
overemphasized often to the detriment of both the 
schoo] child and our programs. 

In the case of corrective physical education programs 
dealing largely with body mechanics, the greatest em- 
phasis has been placed upon it from the point of view 
of posture. So great has been the appeal to the public 
and teachers with respect to preventing and correcting 
poor posture in school children that it has been over- 
emphasized in relation to its importance at many of the 
grade levels. One of the most inconsistent practices in 
relation to the average or normal student has been that 
of trying to correct posture for a large percentage of 
the students within a school. This tendency has been 
so strong that certain enthusiastic specialists within the 
field of correctives would have it believed that prac- 
tically 100 percent of the students need correction or 
prevention in posture through physical exercises de- 
signed for the purpose. It has been found that the 
exacting, upright position which we have been led to 
believe is the correct posture may not be the correct 
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posture for every individual. Furthermore, inidivi- 
duals vary with respect to their anatomical build to a 
degree which makes it unlikely that all people should 
maintain the same position in order to have good pos- 
ture Also, there are many causes of poor functional 
posture ranging from malnutrition to faulty hygienic 
habits. The logical approach to the correction of pos- 
ture then is to make an effort to determine the cause 
and remove it. If a child has poor posture because of 
malnourishment, any amount of daily corrective exer- 
cise is not likely to bring about correction. After the 
malnourishment has been corrected and a habit of 
poor posture remains, then it may be helpful to give 
corrective exercises. There is the possibility, how- 
ever, that activities less formal than corrective exer- 
cises would be just as helpful in this final phase of 
correction. 

There is no question but that a program of corrective 
exercises administered under the proper conditions may 
help to alleviate both structural and functional condi- 
tions of poor posture. It should be fully realized and 
understood however, that the proper setting for the 
correction of faulty body mechanics, particularly of a 
structural nature, is not present in a majority of the 
schools in America. Large numbers of students need- 
ing postural corrections who have been placed in cor- 
rective classes in the schools rightfully need the atten- 
tion of orthopedic specialists, and should not be handled 
in the ordinary school program of correction. Experi- 
ence with corrective classes under more or less ideal 
conditions in schools over a period of years indicates 
that it is difficult to show objectively that good re- 
sults are attained. It is not difficult to show that both 
social and emotional harm may result from placing stu- 
dents in corrective classes. 

The majority of schools in America do not have 
sufficient staff assistants to maintain corrective classes 
on a basis conducive to good results. Corrective classes 
in most schools often have been conducted at the ex- 
pense of the large number of unrestricted students who 
should have had the time of the instructors rather than 
the corrective classes. This is not meant to imply that 
corrective cases should not be cared for. Certainly 
they should be, but the point is that a majority of the 
truly corrective cases should be under medical care 
rather than under the care of a physical education 
teacher, especially in schools where there is a lack of 
assistance to serve the large number of unrestricted 
students. The trend so far as a majority of the “cor- 
rective” cases in the schoo] is concerned is to leave these 
students in the regular physical education classes and 
adjust and adapt phases of the activities to the capacity 
of these individuals It has been found by experience 
that successful results may be obtained in this way, 
and the social and emotional development of the pupils 
can be assured in the normal class setup to a far greater 
extent than in the special or corrective classes. 

A second area which we have tended to overempha- 
size in some cases is in the field of tests and measure- 
ments. The development of tests and measurements in 

(Continued on Page 308) 
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ex Education - - - 


It can be taught as a separate course 


ELVA HORNER EVANS 


Family Health Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


differ with the experts is always a dangerous 

thing. But this project! is cited as a demonstra- 

tion that contrary to the impression that sex edu- 

cation must always be integrated departmentally, a 

successful program can be carried on simply by doing 

it. It can be taught as a course by itself, under the 

name of sex education and by a visiting teacher or dis- 

cussion leader who is a stranger to the students. It is 

necessary, of course, to plan carefully and coordinate 
materials to meet the human needs of groups. 


Health vs. Disease 


Joe and John and Jim were found by an examining 
physician to have syphilis. These three teen-agers, just 
out of school, when reported to the County Health Asso- 
ciation, initiated a call for educational action. 


The County Superintendent of Schools, a visiting dis- 
cussion leader and the secretary of the County Health 
Association, at the request of the association, which 
financed the project, planned a sex-education project 
for seven high schools in the county. 


Individual schools were told about the project in a 
bulletin from the superintendent. In part it read: 

Note that in each school she will lead four discussions on 
the dates given. Please note that the discussions are a week 
apart. In general she will confine her work to the boys and 
girls of the 11th and 12th grades. Each discussion will take 
two periods. She will remain in each school for a third period 
for personal conferences, and she will ask that you buy certain 
library books in her field. Please do so. 

The name of the leader and the sponsorship fol- 
lowed by the schedule appeared on this bulletin. It closed 
with, 

I will talk to you personally about the program and your 
preparation for it sometime before it begins. I just wanted you 
to have the dates now so you could plan them on your calendar. 

This announcement went to the schools before the 
opening of the term and was on the bulletin board in 
the offices of all schools visited. In several schools the 
actual introduction of the leader to the students was not 
exactly stimulating. “This is your leader, she knows 
what she is going to talk about,” bears witness to this 
fact. No subject, no plan, no qualifications were men- 
tioned, and in only two schools was sponsorship named. 


Mrs. Evans is Health Education Instructor for the Family 
Health Association. 


1 The project was carried on in 7 schools in Geauga County, 
Ohio. 
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However, it did not discourage interest or attention, 
Perhaps the fact that the leader was a stranger in the 
county and that no specific information was given was 
an attention getter. The course, beyond all doubt, was 
a special course. It actually lacked a title, although the 
term “Social Health” appeared on the pretest given all 
the young people (about 450) at their first meeting, 
A pretest? used to initiate the series was organized 
as an objective test in five units. Unit One comprised 
twenty true-false statements concerning the type of boy 
we like and twenty concerning the type of girl, regard- 
less of our sex. Statement 9 and 16 as they appeared 
on the test are: 
True False 
Girls like boys who... 
9. Omit vulgar jokes and swearing 
Boys like girls who... 
_ 16. Don’t accuse boys of getting fresh 
when it’s accidental. 








Unit Two, twenty-five numbers in one column to 
be matched to fifteen statements in another, concerned 
information and attitudes on physical and psychological 
aspects of sex. Samples from the two columns follow: 


Column IT 
1. Young people can be helped in learn- 
ing to judge the kind of satisfactions 
16. seminal emissions which are most worthwhile if they 
21. fertilized are given ‘ 
23. companionship 7. The problem of masturbation raises 
many serious 


Column I 
1. information 
10. questions 











Unit Three, ten multiple-choice questions, was de- 
signed to bring out lack of information or misinforma- 
tion regarding promiscuity, genito-infectious diseases, 
relationship between the sexes, pregnancy, reproduc- 
tion. Examples are: 


5. A man who has one of these diseases is likely to give it 
to Hiss... 
a. infant son 
b. wife 
c. fellow-workman 
6. Today we know that self-control on matters of sex is... 
a. just as possible for men as for women 
b. difficult for men and boys 
c. difficult for women and girls 
7. Birth-marks are due to... 
a. injury to mother 
b. fright 
c. seeing a birth-marked individual 


2 This pretest was made up by the leader and has been used 
with thousands of young people, sometimes readjusted to fit 
the group. 
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Unit Four, twenty “yes-no” statements, dealt with 
the responsibility for personal conduct and the negative 
and positive influences of brothers and sisters, teachers 
and parents, laws, alcohol, and what young people 
think about community attitudes toward preparation for 
marriage and sex education. Two of these statements 


are: 


1. Should girls accept money from boys for their own use? 
Yes—— No—— ; ve ' 
2. Can young people be confused about love? Yes——_ No—— 


Unit Five allowed for suggestions, questions, and 
comments as to what should be included and how the 
series might be conducted. Students could sign their 
names or not, but were asked to indicate sex, grade 
and school, which all did. A few boys put in fictitious 
names (Van Johnson, Spencer Tracy) which gave 
opportunity for further discussion on maturity and 
responsible conduct. 

Students were told they could have their papers 
back. There was less interest in the return of papers 
among younger students, particularly in schools where 
9th and 10th grades were included. In most instances 
questions were written in addition to those planned 
for in Unit Five of the pretest. 

In one school where the students appeared a bit more 
sophisticated in that they had slightly more general 
information and in another where there was a sur- 
prising amount of homogeneity and a cooperative spirit 
throughout the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades prac- 
tically all students, both boys and girls, asked for the 
return of their papers. In the latter group there were 
many more girls than boys, so the boys were handled 
individually for discussion. Here, also, younger stu- 
dents joined the group upon their own request. In 
a third school three sessions were mixed groups, and one 
session was planned for girls at their request. The 
comment, “Keep them together if you can handle it, 
because we will have to live together some day,” from 
a boy influenced the grouping. In all other schools only 
a few students requested the return of papers. Discus- 
sions were frequently interrupted by questions, par- 
ticularly when groups were subdivided into smaller 
ones. This division was made because of the unwieldi- 
ness of handling so large a group and giving every- 
body a chance to speak. 

Girls made a few more suggestions for discussion 
than boys, among which were: 

How to improve personality, care of skin, grooming. 

Preparation for marriage, marriage, intercourse. 

Motherhood, accidental pregnancy. 

Smoking and drinking. 

Menstruation, life cycle. 

Necking, petting, pairing, parking. 

Courtesy on dates, manners. 

Crushes, true love. 

Effects of kissing, sexual feelings. 

Respect, companionship. 

Dirty jokes and actions. 

Prostitution. 

How to say “no” without hurting feelings. 
| Sex conduct and self-control, how to check an emo- 
tional boy. 
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What is right and wrong for engaged couples. 

Religion. 

Venereal disease. 

Gossiping about the other sex or one’s own sex. 

sirth control (was not discussed, although an 
effort was made to find out why this information was 
sought and two referrals made). 

Some suggestions from the boys were: 

Explain words. 

Babies and birth, the father’s part and his responsi- 
bility to the mother. 

Diseases, venereal diseases. 

Date etiquette. 

Masturbation. 

Necking. 

Goodnight kiss. 

Social contacts. 

Intercourse. 

Erections and emissions. 

Emotions and their control. 

Review biology. ~ 


Suggestions vs. Comments 

There is always a “first” for everything and such a 
first appeared in one school. Three students, all girls, 
wrote as their suggestion for future discussions “no 
more discussions.’ Thirty-seven other students, twenty- 
four girls and thirteen boys, suggested twenty-six items 
for the series of talks. It was emphasized after the 
first of the sessions in al] groups that students might 
be excused through voluntary absence. The enroll- 
ment remained constant and at the end of the second 
session the three students identified themselves, ex- 
plaining that before the first meeting the boys had been 
joking about the series and the girls had decided it 
would be better not to pursue the subject further. The 
story now was that since the first session the boys 
were “sore” because they were cut out of one dis- 
cussion by the request of ‘‘one meeting for girls alone.” 
To compensate, the boys had a meeting alone later and 
they, like the girls, requested more sessions separately 
and together. 


Active vs. Passive Interest 


In one group where there was courteous attention 
but few questions and little participation in the dis- 
cussion, conferences were requested. Information from 
individuals and small groups of two or three revealed 
a genuine loneliness on the part of most of the young 
people. They seemed to feel a lack of home, school, 
church, and community interest in their behalf, that 
there was inadequate physical education and sports 
(aside from basketball which was claimed to be the only 
reason the boys were in school). There appeared to be 
no health instruction beyond a little in biology and 
home economics courses. ‘Two books, Love at the 
Threshold and Growing Up, were in the library in a 
locked cabinet in a corner. No student had read these 
books and the key to the cabinet did not seem available. 
There were “stories” about what the boys did for 
recreation and hints of the tales that had been told by 
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them and to them. 

This situation, interpreted to the principal of the 
high school, the Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
Civic Club (men), instituted immediate action with 
the organization of a girls’ club, promise for a boys’ 
club, purchase of gym and sports equipment, and a 
comprehensive plan for youth activities. There is even 
talk of a supervised swimming pool. 

One session in all schools was devoted to health 
problems. The United States Public Health Service 
film, “Fight Syphilis,” 16 mm. sound, black and white, 
about 20 minutes, and the American Social Hygiene 
Association film, ‘Plain Facts,’ 16 mm. sound, black 
and white, about 10 minutes (borrowed from the Cleve- 
land Division of Health) were shown. This was fol- 
lowed by discussion of other health problems. Case 
studies of health situations were selected for each schoo! 
and scored by a score-keeper. A showing of hands 
indicated choice of action as solution to problems. 
Examples of problems were*: 

Case I. It is important for a young man in choosing 
a wife to consider in addition to her personal attractive- 
ness to him. 

a. her income 

b. physical and mental traits of parents and her 
grandparents 

c. kind of work she does 

d. color of her eyes 

Case II. If you and your family were to move to a 
strange city the thing to do in selecting a competent 
physician would be to. 

a. get advice from the leading hospital 

b. choose one from physicians in telephone directory 

c. visit several and choose one with best looking 
equipment 

d. seek the advice of a neighbor. 

Case III. Mrs. Jones brought a piece of pork that 
had been government inspected. She should... . 

a. consider it safe regardless of how it is cooked 

b. cook it until it turns pink 

c. consider it safe if smoked 

d. cook it until thoroughly done 

Experiences relating to personal and community 
health were used. Problems about colds, hearing, 
teeth, infantile paralysis, malaria, rheumatic fever, 
stomach ache, and growing up were covered. Pamph- 
lets on these subjects were made available on a volun- 
tary ownership basis to students desiring them. Prac- 
tically all students took the pamphlets and were advised 
to exchange them. Pamphlets were procured from in- 
surance companies, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, and the State Board of Health. Pamphlets 
pertinent to the discussion which were supplied were: 

Choosing a Home Partner, American Social Hy- 
giene Association (al] students) 

Solid Facts for ’Teen Age Folks, National V. D. In- 
stitute, Raleigh, N. C. (all students) 

From Boy to Man, American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation (all boys) 


3 Adapted from an unpublished study guide for use with 
Elements of Healthful Living, by Harold S. Diehl, 1942. 
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_ Healthy Girlhood, American Social Hygiene Asso. 
ciation (all girls) 

Education for Marriage, American Social Hye 
Association (girls who were particularly interested jp 
marriage discussion ) 

Petting, Wise or Otherwise, Association Press (sup. 
plies in quantity to all libraries) 

Suggestions for the following books were made to 
all school libraries. They were bought during the 
course: 

Love at the Threshold by Frances Bruce Strain, D, 
Appleton Century Company, New York, 1939, 

Understanding Ourselves (pamphlet) by Marion L, 
‘aegre, Minneapolis Dept. of Health, Division of Pre. 
ventable Diseases, University Campus, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1943. 

We Grow Up (pamphlet) originally published by 
United Health Service, now out of primt but printed 
and used by Illinois Dept. of Health, Urbana, Illinois, 
1940. 

Women and Men by Amram Scheinfeld, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1943-1944. 

You and Heredity by Amram Scheinfeld, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York, 1939. 

Additional pamphlets on special subjects were sup- 
plied to one home economics teacher and to two health 
teachers. 

Interestingly enough this sex-education course gave 
impetus to the total health education program. This 
Was not surprising to the leader who has met with this 
experience repeatedly. In one of three schools where 
they are beginning an elective health course* the 
students from the class asked, “May we have tests for 
syphilis and gonorrhea when we have our health 
exams?” This request was referred to the teacher 
of the class and the school nurse. They in turn re 
ferred the matter to the examining physician for de 
cision. In a second of the three schools there was a 
request for a community meeting to be held at might 
for parents. Ways of setting up such a meeting were 
discussed and arrangements made with the Division of 
Health for films and a speaker. 


It was the impression of the leader that all schools 
would profit much by an already existent or a planned- 
for health course. All schools would gain from 4 
course in home nursing and child care; all need in- 
provement of their physical education programs. The 
good county health program and its services would be 
greatly enriched through such an interpretive medium. 
One or more of the three county nurses were present at 
every session so that community health planning begat 
or continued at once. 

Boys and girls in all schools showed a wholesome 
interest in human biology and reproduction together 
with a lack of knowledge of life processes. In spite 
of the fact that the county is semi-rural and there is 
considerable farming and dairying, the young people 
missed questions concerning birth and reproduction 

(Continued on Page 318) 


4Kellog health course for junior and senior high school 
students. 
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A Model Public Health School Unit 


By 
JEAN STALKER 
a Abernethy Elementary School 


Portland, Oregon 


HY not let the public health nurse help plan 
her own room? Why not let the physical edu- 
cation teacher, the primary teacher, and the 
science teacher make plans and suggestions for future 
buildings? That is the plan we follow in Portland. 
The day will soon come when new schools will be 
under construction, and we are hoping that the build- 
ings will better fit the needs of those who use them. 
It was on this premise that our assistant superintendent 
organized committees among the school personnel to 
draw plans and make suggestions for ideal situations. 
After much research, a committee consisting of 
three health nurses, two teachers, and the supervisors 
of public health nurses and health education, as con- 
sultants, drew plans and listed the specifications they 
felt would meet the needs of any school building. These 
plans and specifications were presented to the assistant 


superintendent, who accepted them for use in future 
building programs. 

The basis for the plans was upon information ob- 
tained from experience, from sources obtained from 
other school districts with similar programs, from 
architects, and from health agencies and universities 
which have specialized in this type of program. 

The floor plan, equipment, and supplies are de- 
scribed under specifications as well as pictured in the 
diagram. 


Specifications 
I. Location oF UNIT 
A. Size—24 ft. by 36 ft. 
B. Ground floor, centrally located with northern ex- 


posure. 
(Continued on Page 315) 
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By 


LT. COMDR. J. M. BEAM 


U. S. Naval Hospital 
Great Lakes, Illinois 


HE United States Navy has adopted a modern and 
foreward-looking program of rehabilitation for its 
hospitalized men. This program aims at the com- 

plete restoration of the man to normalcy—physically, 
emotionally, mentally, and socially, and includes all ac- 
tivities and treatments that will enable the patient to 
emerge from the hospital a confident, healthy, and well 
balanced individual, ready to return to duty or resume 
civilian activity. This article is primarily concerned 
with that part of the rehabilitation program called 
“Physical Training,” and with that part of physical 
training in which the patient is well enough on the way 
to recovery to be able to indulge in almost normal athletic 
activity, though still handicapped in one way or an- 
other. Thus, we will consider mostly the “Class 1” 
patients, for whom the program endeavors to develop 
strength, endurance, and coordination, These are the 
men who will benefit most by sports and athletics that 
most nearly approximate the off-hour athletic activities 
engaged in by the normal civilian such as golf, swim- 
ming, softball, and others to be mentioned later. It 
might be well to mention here that other aspects of the 
rehabilitation program, equally important, include phy- 
sical therapy, occupational therapy, educational services, 
entertainment, and, of course, the medical treatment 
that is required in each case. 

Physical training is usually prescribed by the medi- 
cal officer, or by him in conjunction with the physical 
training officer, to suit each individual’s needs. Through- 
out the patient’s hospital life, there is a steady pro- 
gression in physical activity, culminating in the sports 
of the “Class 1” patient. The patient’s daily schedule 
provides for, in fact, demands, regular periods for 
physical training, as well as the performance of certain 
community-benefiting work details, like clean-up and 
maintenance of property. 

Fortunately, our American military and naval hos- 
pitals are the most finely equipped in the world, and 
we may say, proudly, that we are equipped to teach 
and supervise every sport and athletic activity in which 
our normal citizens participate. Our hospital patients 
have access to the very finest and most modern of 
swimming pools, golf courses, bowling alleys, ball 
fields, badminton and tennis courts, and special equip- 
ment that America has been able to produce and buy, 
even while most of her energies were devoted to win- 
ning the war and to the production of arms. These 
sports are taught, conducted, and supervised by the 
Navy’s athletic officers and Specialists (A), called 
from the schools and colleges of the nation, and given 
whatever further training was necessary to develop the 
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knowledge, leadership, and driving force behind the 
programs of recreation and physical rehabilitation, 

In the opinion of this writer, those sports which haye 
proven most valuable to the patients in every way are 
the ones which offer the greatest carry-over value jp 
normal life. These sports, sometimes modified to gyi 
particular handicaps, have been able to offer the double 
reward of physical activity and mental incentive, By 
the latter is meant the fact that the patient is greatly 
aided in his recovery, not only by the beneficial effects 
of the exercise, but by being able to look ahead and 
enjoy sports and games which he would never haye 
become acquainted with, had it not been for the Navy 
physical training program. , 

Of course, the average high school or college sports 
program is conducted with these things in view, but 
how many of our hospitalized men were able to take 
advantage of such programs before they entered the 
country’s service? And, though it does not come within 
the definite scope of this article, it is important to men- 
tion that this fact will probably result in a great boom 
in sports participation on the part of the non-school 
going public, a boom for which physical educators 
would do well to prepare. 


LWAYS working in close cooperation with the 
medical authorities, the athletic officer has great 
latitude in choosing the sports in which the Class | 
patients will participate. The sports emphasized de- 
pend upon the facilities and on the staff which at- | 
minister them. A couple of good “promoters” on the 
staff of specialists, that is, a couple of energetic, et 
thusiastic, personable athletic men can put across aly 
sport they choose, if that sport is within the physical 
capabilities of the patients. Swimming, of course, tops 
the list. Patients who cannot walk normally, or have 
other handicaps can usually move normally in the water, 
in the motions of swimming, especially if the water 
temperature is kept up to about 80 degrees. The atl- 
letic program should be carried on outdoors whenever 
possible. Softball, volleyball, golf, pitch and putt, bas- 
ketball, archery, touch football, and horseshoe pitching 
have been the most popular with the Great Lakes 
Class 1 patient. Again, however, it must be noted 
that this depends on the enthusiasm and promotion ot 
the part of the staff. There is little doubt but that 
soccer enthusiast, with the necessary personality and 
drive, could have the whole unit playing soccer, and 
enjoying the sport to the utmost. The same is true 0 
(Continued on Page 319) 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


V. The Canadian Physical Education Association 


DORIS WILLARD PLEWES 


Central Collegiate Institute 
London, Ontario 


formally organized on April 19, 1933, through the 

joint efforts of the Quebec Physical Education As- 
sociation and the Toronto Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. At the suggestion of Dr. A. S. Lamb, financed 
by McGill University, the alma mater of Dr. James 
Naismith and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, the organization 
of a national association was undertaken by the Quebec 
Association in 1931. During the interval of 1931-33 
several local groups reorganized on a provincial basis. 

The history of the C.P.E.A, is the story of “persistent 
pioneers” widely scattered across the Dominion of Can- 
ada who associated themselves together to promote the 
advancement of health, physica] education, and recre- 
ation. Since its inception, the word “Association’’ has 
been the keynote of the C.P.E.A. In addressing the 
organizational convention, Dr. A. S. Lamb, first presi- 
dent of the Canadian Physical Education Association, 
envisioned a pattern for the Association : 

Its platiorm must be basically sound, its vision broad, its 
ideals high, its enthusiasm boundless, and its courage great. 

Its members must constantly aspire toward a richer back- 
ground of professional training, wider scholarship, ripe expe- 
rience and a constantly high purpose to interpret and inspire, 
for youth will follow only those who have met these standards. 

This Association will have its full quota of obstacles, and it 
will need a breadth of vision to appreciate and ally itself with 
those kindred organizations which concern themselves with 
similar social and educational endeavors. 

Recognition of professional effort in Canada came 
in 1930 when the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation extended the privilege of provincial representa- 
tion to the Quebec Association. Dr, A. S. Lamb repre- 
sented Quebec, and later became the representative of 
the C.P.E.A, when it affiliated with the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
In addition, Dr. Lamb represents Canadians as a mem- 
ber of the standing committee on international rela- 
tionships of the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. In 1940, Miss Florence A. Somers, a recognized 
leader in physical education in both the United States 
and Canada, received the Honor Award of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Getting acquainted nationally through bi-annual con- 
ventions culminated in the first truly national convention 
in Winnipeg in November, 1944, when every province 
in the Dominion was represented for the first time. The 
outstanding achievements of this period of organiza- 
tion are largely intangible. The inspiration of workers 


To Canadian Physical Education Association was 
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in the field, the building of a firm faith in the pro- 
fession reflect the leadership and vision of the trail- 
blazers. The promotion of professional growth has been 
assisted by the day-by-day contributions of members of 
the profession, national organizations such as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Provincial Departments of 
Education, the Pro-Rec Program in British Columbia, 
the universities, schools of physical education such as 
McGill and Margaret Eaton, etc. 

Recent trends indicate expansion “from the bottom 
up.” The present emphasis on community activities 
focuses attention on the professional service contributed 
by enthusiastic individuals and Jocal groups. Branches 
tend to include increasing numbers of non-professional 
enthusiasts as associate members and to concentrate on 
local probems and needs. 

As shown in the constitution, the purposes of the 
Canadian Physical Education Association are: 

To stimulate universal, intelligent, and active interest in 
health and physical education. 

To acquire and disseminate knowledge concerning it. 

To promote interest and strive for the establishment of educa- 
tive programs under the direction of adequately trained teachers. 
To set the standards of the profession. . 

To cooperate with kindred interests and organizations in 
the furtherance of these aims. 

Each branch association may and usually does in- 
clude additional purposes which apply specifically to 
the local situation. 

The official publication of the Dominion Association, 
the C.P.E.A. Bulletin, is issued without charge to all 
active and associate members in good standing. Appear- 
ing first in October, 1933, in mimeographed form, the 
Bulletin now edited by Mr. C. R. Blackstock has been 
printed since May, 1937. As early as 1930 the Quebec 
Association and quite recently the Western Ontario, 
the Edmonton, and the British Columbia branches have 
been publishing a newsletter or branch bulletin peri- 
odically. The highlights of each convention have been 
made available through the C.P.E.A. Bulletin. In 1944 
with the permission of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare the National Physical Fitness 
Council published the “Winnipeg Papers,” the speeches 
and addresses delivered before the Winnipeg Conven- 
tion, 

Active and voting membership in the Canadian Phy- 
sical Education Association is open to directors and 
teachers of physical education who are graduates of an 
accredited professional school, teachers and adminis- 
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The Canadian Physical Education Association, yet in 
its infancy, and still small in stature, has accomplished 
much in its short life in the field of physical education in 
Canada. 

In the forefront in the struggle for a federal fitness 
plan, it has seen the scheme launched and is ready and 
eager to do all in its power to implement the scheme 
throughout the Dominion. As a professional association, 
whose members are in close contact with the problems in 
the field, it feels it is a qualified body to give guidance 
and assistance in the administration and the practical 
application of the act. 

In the field of physical education in the schools, the 
association has continuously and vociferously fought for 
wider programs and increased facilities, and, though much 
has yet to be accomplished, the association can point 
with pride to the developments in our schools during the 
past decade. 

Some credit is due to the C.P.E.A. that, at long last, 
two of our universities are now offering degree courses 





weeps 
in physical education for men and women. 

For the guidance, advice, and skillful handling of the 
affairs of this association, in its early days by Dr. A. S. 
Lamb, director of physical education, McGill University, 
the Father of Physical Education in Canada, too much 
credit cannot be given. This association is deeply grate- 
ful to Dr. Lamb for his profound wisdom, his scholarly 
advice, his expert guidance, and his jovial friendliness, 
His work for the Canadian Physical Education Associa- 
tion will never be forgotten. 

The association is necessarily small in numbers, and, 
because of the vastness of the Dominion and the associ- 
ation’s widely scattered membership, its influences are 
not always easily apparent, and its affairs are difficult 
to administer. For its close association with the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, it is proud and deeply grateful, and it will 
grow in strength, stature, and influence alongside that 
powerful body.—Rosert JARMAN, President, Canadian 
Physical Education Association. 








trators in educational institutions, directors of play- 
grounds and recreational associations, and those trained 
in allied fields such as medicine, social agencies, educa- 
tion, nursing, etc. Several branches include automatic 
national membership in branch membership; others do 
so only for active members; still others confine their 
efforts to local membership. National membership has 
increased steadily if slowly as indicated in the accom: 
panying table. . 

CANADIAN PuysicaL Epucation AssociIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Province 1933-34 1938-39 1943-44 1946 
Prince Edward Island ee a ed 1 
Nova Scotia 1 3 3 28 
New Brunswick 1 9 4 8 
Quebec 43 46 101 67 
Ontario 28 68 89 98 
Manitoba 3 7 60 28 
Saskatchewan 7 7 20 16 
Alberta 14 33 
British Columbia 2 6 25 38 
Outside Canada 1 1 4 3 
86 147 292 320 


The Legislative Council which conducts the affairs 
of the association consists of the officers of the associa- 
tion, the branch presidents, one to three members, from 
each province in proportion to their membership, and 
Members-at-Large appointed at the discretion of the 
president. The following persons have been president of 
the association: Dr. A. S. Lamb, 1933-38; Miss F. A. 
Somers, 1939-41; Mr. J. G. Lang, 1942-43; and Mr. 
R. Jarman, 1944 to date. 

The one-dollar membership fee, used mainly in the 
publication of the Bulletin, provides little for association 
projects. The solution appears to be increased mem- 
bership. The C.P.E.A. has enrolled but a fraction of 
those actively engaged in the profession. The increased 
number of persons interested in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, particularly among ex-service 
personnel, should result in increased membership for 
the C.P.E.A. The National Physical Fitness Council 
with the permission of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare has assisted in financing some 
C.P.E.A. projects, notably the Joint Convention at Win- 
nipeg, the publication of the “Winnipeg Papers,” and 
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the compilation and publication of a suggested degree 
course in health, physical education, and recreation, 

With Provincial departments of education and 
health recognizing the primary importance of the 
teaching of health and physica] education in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, it is likely that more 
teachers will regard it as a permanent rather than a 
temporary field of endeavor. It is to be hoped that 
physical educators, particularly those on the secondary. 
school level, will find it advantageous to identify them. 
selves with the C.P.E.A, in addition to their par. 
ticipation in the activities of the physical education sec- 
tion of their Provincial teachers’ associations. 


URING the thirteen years of its existence, the 
Association has adopted some significant resolu- 
tions as follows: 

1. That a national fitness program be instituted by 
the federal and the Provincial governments. 

2. That the association would be glad to cooperate in 
the development of such a program. 

3. That Provincial governments, faced with a dearth 
of qualified instructors, be urged to grant Provincial 
certificates to graduates of recognized existing schools 
of physica] education. 

b. That each province create scholarships in physical 
education for deserving persons. 

5. That the C.P.E.A. forward to all colleges and unt- 
versities a strong recommendation that (a) a thorough 
medical examination for all undergraduates be con- 
ducted at the time of admission, (b) a required pro- 
gram of health and physical education be established for 
at least the first two years of undergraduate life. 

6. That the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Plan not be restricted to the unemployed but be made 
available to all out-of-school Canadian youth. 

7. That the C.P.E.A. endorse the use of the basket: 
ball rules for girls edited by the Nationa] Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E.R. until a 
Canadian set of rules for girls has been accepted. 

8. That the Provincial departments of education re- 
place the present instructors supplied to the Normal 

(Continued on Page 313) 
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Cadet Training and Physical 
Education 


TTENTION has recently been focused among 

many friends of the public schools on the unwise 

decision of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in excusing members of the high 
school cadet corps from physical education and in as- 
suming that cadet drill will compensate for it. 

If this action represents what America has learned 
about the health and fitness of its youth after two 
world-wide conflicts then America has not benefitted 
from any lessons in the past and the public schools 
will continue to be the dangling caboose in accepting 
their share of responsibility for a more healthy and vig- 
orous citizenry. Instead the public schools of the na- 
tion's capital will likely be pointed out in ridicule for 
having taken such a backward step. This is the first 
report of any such action having been made to this 
ofice since Pearl Harbor. It is a pattern set up and 
likely to be followed by others who have no sound 
premise. It is a decision involving a principle re- 
gardless of how many or how few students it affects. It 
is a decision affecting our future democracy, an action 
which appears as undemocratic and unappraised as 
many of those against which a war has just been fought. 

From the evidence thus far made known the action 
has received little approval. The physical education 
staff does not approve it. The cadet staff is not en- 
thusiastic about it. The action does not represent the 
exact wishes of the principals who initially proposed 
it The action went farther than they expected and 
does not represent fully their intent. Few boys agree 
to it since relatively few have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to drop the physical fitness classes. In fact 
some naturally resent the ruling as an implication they 
are “sissies.” 

The action is contrary to established principles of 
schoo] administration in the health, physical education, 
and recreation area. Certain Congressmen have ex- 
pressed great concern that it may be a move to liquidate 
the accelerated physical education program or that the 
opposition to it is inspired by a desire to kill the cadet 
corps. 

Five reasons have been mentioned on various occa- 
sions and from different sources for the ruling. It is 
quite evident that the alleged arguments for such a 
decision are straw-men propositions. 


If the real reason is to conserve the strength and 
energy of the boys the following remarks are pertinent. 
The maximum of 30 minutes of physical activity three 
times per week in physical education is far below that 
which is needed by growing boys. Even when added 
to the one and one-half hours twice a week for cadet 
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drill which is not vigorous activity the total time is 
below an average of one hour daily. Ifa boy cannot 
withstand this amount of activity he should be enrolled 
neither in cadet nor in regular physical education classes 
but in an adapted exercise program. In an official 
report approved by the American Medical Association 
it is stated, ““Precluding accidents, a normal, healthy 
child cannot do himself permanent organic injury by 
physical exertion.” 

If the cadet work is strenuous enough to give any 
alarm and if health is to be protected in cadet drilling 
then physical examinations should be a prerequisite for 
cadet work as it is in physical education. If it merits 
no physical examination it merits little consideration in 
terms of its fatiguing effects. 

In Paths to Better Schools, the 1945 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the 
following excerpts appear : 


Systematic body-power building should be carried on from 
early childhood through adolescence. This organic base, laid 
in childhood, is essential, as the achievement of later years must 
stand on this foundation. 

There are many things which help determine one’s level of 
physical fitness but physical education makes an indispensable 
and unique contribution. Without vigorous physical activity 
in the development period of youth, optimum body functioning 
is impossible. Systematic and vigorous physical activity is the 
only known means for developing the ability to engage in 
activities demanding sustained effort. 

The elementary-school-age child should have the opportunity 
of engaging in activities which involve the total body, generally 
choosing his own pace, from three to four hours a day. If this 
has been well done, the amount of time for the adolescent 
probably can be reduced to about two hours and after the peak 
has been reached in the twenties, probably to one hour. After 
forty, one should attempt maximum tasks with discretion. 

In junior and senior high schools one period per day of 
approximately sixty minutes is needed for instruction plus at 
least one hour in activities after school. This latter hour might 
be in sports and games, or in work activities, and might be 
organized around the school, the municipal playgrounds, home, 
factory, shop, or store.” 

“h even one recovering from a handicap as severe as a 
major operation, infantile paralysis, or a cardiac disorder, can 
attain his potential fitness possibilities only through adapted 
exercise.* 


If the real reason for abolishing compulsory physi- 
cal education is to stimulate growth in the cadet corps 
the following questions are in order: 

a. What is the reason for the decrease of five per 
cent in the cadet enrollment? 

b. Is the best way to build up the cadet corps to make 
it easy for weak under-developed boys to escape what 


* Paths to Better Schools, Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1945. Chapter II, pp. 46-81. 
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is most needed for them? 

c. What type of boy will take advantage of such a 
ruling? Is he one that is a disciplinary problem in one 
program and will likely be the same in the other? 

d. Why does he want to change? Is the transfer 
student one who admires a uniform better than a body 
that can be used skillfully? Does he seek social ap- 
proval? Is he motivated by a contrast in attractiveness 
or effectiveness in the respective program? 

In summary, on what premise is such a substitution 
justified? Does cadet training need to hide behind the 
banners of physical fitness, citizenship training, and dis- 
cipline? These are worthy banners and most of us are 
willing to agree to any procedure which actually 
strengthens the educational outcomes in either pro- 
gram. Because they are so desirable the methods as to 
how best they can be achieved should be determined. 
All answers to achievement in all objectives certainly 
are not in either program. 

Let’s segregate the problems and face them indivi- 
dually Let’s not “get our apples and oranges mixed and 
sell them for peaches.” 


cal condition of a soldier is of prime importance to the War 
Department. 

The War Department does not want to appear to advise upon 
the makeup of a curriculum, nor to go beyond Outlining some 
of the elements which the Army believes would be advantageoy, 
in its recruits. Of these, a good physical condition is extremely 
important and a knowledge of basic military drill relatiy 
unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that 
military drill take the place of physical education in the schools 
and colleges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication of 
this statement, provided it is quoted in its entirety. 


ely 
ely 


This attitude of the War Department, expressed jp 
the darkest moments of the war emergency, can hardly 
be less logical in times of peace. ; 

E. E. Wieman, Consultant to the Director and Chief 
of Physical Training, School Division, Office of Director 
of Military Training, Army Service Forces, hag te. 
cently said : 

One program wihout the other would be found unsatisfactory 
in improving physical standards. I am satisfied that Army 
officials are ready and eager to utilize to a far greater extent 
than ever before the many contributions that physical education 
makes to the total program. At least one hour a day, five days 





As a result of Selective Service data showing the defec- 
tive physical condition of American youth, the Congress 
of the United States provided funds for expansion of the 
senior high school health and physical education pro- 
grams for boys and girls in the Washington, D. C., 
schools. Teachers and equipment were furnished to extend 
health and physical education from a two-period to a 
five-period per week program. 

Washington senior high school boys have had for many 
years a cadet corps operated on a voluntary enlistment 
basis. In the fall of 1945 enlistments in some of the 
high schools fell off. One of the causes ascribed to the 
failure of a few boys to join the cadet corps was the 
new physical education program and the added time re- 
quired for drill and physical education. Other reasons 
were given such as the end of the war, the attractiveness 
of the new physical activity program, and the strenuous 
nature of a combined drill and physical activity program. 
To solve this problem of rebuilding the cadet corps, of- 
ficers of the school system proposed that the Board of 





Education approve relieving high school cadets from 
gymnasium work except that cadets who request it may 
take gymnasium work if they so desire. The cadet drills 
would therefore compensate for gymnasium work. This 
recommendation was agreed to by the Board of Educa- 
tion, whereupon many public organizations, individuals, 
and boys resented the modification of the program. 
Protests were sent in. Authorities in education were 
asked to supply information as to the wisdom or lack of 
wisdom of such a course. As a result of the study by 
the Board of Education, the action was rescinded on 
November 21 and compulsory physical education was 
restored to the usual three hours of activity per week. 
Since then a requirement of five days of physical educa- 
tion per week has been officially approved and put into 
effect. 


The office of the Executive Secretary of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. prepared the following statement Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, that may be of value in similar situations. 








iil. 

If the ruling is based on any conflict that is supposed 
to exist between physical education and service in the 
cadet corps it should not be due to their respective 
natures. There need be no conflict. Their objectives 
are not the same. Their methods differ. Physical 
education is designed to reach the respective needs of 
all pupils. It is less limited in its objectives. It needs 
less the extra inducements to encourage participation. 

The following letter signed by Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, and sent to Commissioner Stude- 
baker, U. S. Office of Education, on June 16, 1943, 
stated : 

I have your letter asking whether the War Department rec- 
ommends that military drill take the place of physical education 
in the curriculum of schools and colleges. I assume your ques- 
tion to apply only to the period of the present war and not 
to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given in schools 
and colleges can also be given after induction into the Army, 
in a relatively short period of time, and under the most pro- 
ductive circumstances. A good physical condition, however, 
cannot be developed in so short a space of time, and the physi- 
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a week should be set aside for physical training. If a boy has 
had sound physical training up to the time he graduates from 
high school .. . he will be ready for intensified military work 
without devoting part of his time to being whipped into physical 
trim. 


There has been much illogical thinking on the whole = 
problem involved in the ruling. To say that cadet train- i 
ing teaches the boys to learn to tell their right hands 
from their left, to shine their shoes, to brush their 
teeth, to hold their shoulders erect, to get a haircut and 
to keep pants pressed, to get along with other boys, to 
be obedient to mass instructional conditions, and 
through impersonal teacher-pupil contact to teach them 
self-confidence and social poise, and to give them alert- 
ness and physical fitness is to flounce around the main 
point in issue. This merely sabotages any real military 
training and any real physical education program. Mil 
tary training means military training and high officials 
in the armed services have not said, and rightfully 0, 
that any military training is an adequate substitute for 
the kind of a health, physical education, and recrea 

(Continued on Page 310) 
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The Classic Batleom Dances 


By 


ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


The Albert Butler School 
New York City 


T is now more than thirty years since Maurice and 

the Castles ushered in a social dance form destined 

for truly international acceptance. The far-flung 
popularity of the new free-style dance embraced thou- 
sands more than in the era preceding the first World 
War. Foxtrots were to be seen in Brazil, tangos in 
China, rumbas in France. National dance cultures 
were combed and their offerings exchanged and made 
widespread. Through the common idiom of the social 
dance, the universality of rhythmic movement was made 
evident in the ballrooms of the world. 

During the years after 1914 authentic native dances, 
some adaptations of native dances, and many one-tune 
novelties, were thrown temptingly at the feet of the 
dancing public. Out of these only a handful of dances 
have endured through the new period of international 
dancing, and form the almost exclusive repertory of 
the vast majority of dancers in the ballrooms of the 
world. These are the waltz, the tango, the rumba, the 
foxtrot, the infant of them all, and possibly a fifth, 
the samba. 

It is now time to view the social dance scene as a 
whole, today and in retrospect, and to ask what funda- 
mental factors are at work which assure permanence for 
a particular dance form. What is the basis of poten- 
tial or actual popularity of a social dance? To realize 
what makes certain ballroom dances favored above all 
others is to insure greater enjoyment for the public and 
a higher prestige for the profession. 


In a form so multi-faceted as the social dance, even 
the obvious meaning of its generic classification some- 
times tends to become obscured. For the sake of 
clarity then, we should first examine the significance 
of the interchangeable terms “social” or “ballroom” 
dancing. These terms mean (1) steps and rhythms that 
facilitate general exchange of partners, and (2) danc- 
ing on floor space occupied by many couples. Steps or 
thythms that are too difficult for free exchange of 
partners or that interfere with the pleasure of other 
couples very seldom receive much favor, and their 
introduction only serves to confuse the dance scene. 
Except for an occasional novelty mixer, ballroom dances 
must come within the broad framework of these con- 
ditions. Dancers who have acquired the fundamentals 
of any of these rhythms can interchange partners in 
any locale and find pleasure in the dance. Further, 
these dances can be done on a well filled floor without 
conflicting with the happiness of others. 


We notice next a common factor in the musical 
thythms of the dances in our permanent repertory. 
Waltz, tango, rumba, samba, and foxtrot all have 
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characteristic rhythms which, when properly played 
for dancing, are readily heard and easily differentiated. 
The higher the standard of dancing the higher the 
standard musical rhythms that have evolved for each 
dance. For the skilled dancer simplicity of orches- 
tral rhythm is the best accompaniment for complexity 
of body movement and steps. Our final observation dis- 
closes that each dance has certain steps, style, and 
movements which have evolved with it and which 
characterize it. 

We see, then, that all of the permanent dances have 
a fundemental adherence to common elements. Tango, 
waltz, rumba, and foxtrot all seem to deserve the term 
“classic,” used in the sense of enduring in basic form 
or standardized by the passage of time. 

The waltz deserves first place in our roster of modern 
dances. It has the distinction of being the only one 


(Continued on Page 304) 
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Editorials 


T takes years to build body strength 

and coordination, and generations to 
build a nation. A thimbleful of cracked 
atoms can destroy both in a split sec- 
ond. This could lead to a fatalistic 
Japanese philosophy based on a feeling of “What's the 
use?” But it took a virile, non-fatalistic nation to de- 
velop the know-how and the 2-billion cash on the barrel 
head to get on speaking terms with this old secret. 
No group of washed-out sedentarians could have done 
at. 


Athletics 
and the 
Atomic Age 


Nature’s laws do not change. Man’s ability to under- 
stand them and adapt himself is the stuff on which pro- 
gress is based. That muscles develop through use and 
coordination comes from practice is as true today as 
it was when an atom-smashing cataclysm projected the 
switls which cathe together in human form. Desirable 
human relationships spring from matching strength, 
speed, and wit with other individuals and with other 
forces. The individual grows through striving might- 
ily in a common cause under stress of competition. To 
date, no one has been able to find a suitable substi- 
tute for this stimulus. 


The schools are the channel through which the flood 
of living energy flows. As the units tumble through, they 
are bombarded with the neutronic cosmic forces which 
cause latent talent and pent-up energy to explode into 
the skills and abilities which give purpose and import- 
ance to the process of living. One important source of 
this atomic phenomenon js the activity centered around 
training of the human physical mechanism. Atomic 
power is a physical thing just as muscular power and 
endurance are physical. Mental processes merely un- 
lock the enslaving shackles. To neglect the importance 
of the physical is to fail to appreciate basic natural law. 
Strength, health, endurance, and coordination are basic 
attributes worth striving for. They seldom reach max- 
imum development without direction. That direction is 
one essential job of the school. 


It will take courage and ingenuity to revitalize the 
school physical fitness activity to enable the human 
mechanism to keep pace with the needs of the new era 
in which supersonic speed is within reach and the ter- 
rible and wonderful power in the atom is being un- 


locked. 


The welfare of the nation depends on the ability of 
the schools to reach every student through this im- 
portant activity. They must not fail—H. V. Porter, 
National Federation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations, Chicago. 


‘First Aid 
To Self-Aid”’ 


|" education is to be a Continuing 

process in the life of an individya} 
the learner must ultimately accept per- 
sonal responsibility for his own learn. 
ing. He must acquire self-dependence 
in meeting new experience and dealing with new prob. 
lems. When the doors of the school close behind him, 
he must face the responsibilities of adult living, relying 
upon his own intelligence and initiative, his own power 
of decision, his own judgment of values. He can no 
longer turn to his favorite teacher or his faculty “ad. 
viser” for counsel. He must do his own thinking, The 
props have been removed. 

Does not this situation argue for the “removal of 
props” at a somewhat earlier stage in the educative 
process? To prepare for responsibility in the future, 
one must accept and fulfill responsibility now. The 
power of making well considered decisions is developed 
through practice in making decisions, Initiative grows 
through the practice of initiative. It is a primary fune- 
tion of the teacher, therefore, to guide, to inform, to 
stimulate—but not to usurp the power of decision with 
respect to another’s actions. This applies also to the 
school counselor (whose function is also a teaching 
function). Much education in the past (and much so- 
called counseling) has been in the nature of arbitrary 
directives which have left small scope for independent 
action. We have been so busy imposing our own pat- 
terns of judgment upon students that we have been only 
mildly concerned about the ability of students to make 
judgments for themselves. 

To say that some of the “props” should be removed 
in a well ordered program of education is not to advo- 
cate the “sink or swim” theory. It is better to teach 
a student to swim while he is in college than to let him 
play with waterwings for two years (or four years) 
and then push him off the springboard at graduation 
time with nothing but a diploma to support him. What 
he needs at that crucial period is not a set of notebooks 
with neat outlines and daily assignments (with a little 
free-hand doodling as the sole symptom of initiative), 
not his cherished textbooks with marginal notations and 
underscored definitions that have been memorized (and 
forgotten), but a well equipped mental toolkit of useful 
abilities and practical information. With such equip 
ment he can approach the problems of mature respons 
bility with self-assurance and self-sufficiency. His 
school years will have made their all-important cot 
tribution: “First aid to self-aid.”* 


* Reprinted from the Stephens College News Reporter, Vol. 5, 
No. 1-2 (October-November, 1945). 














Have you ordered your copy of the Proceedings of the St. Louis Convention? If not send your 
order with $1.00 to the Washington office of the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 
6, D. C. Copies will be available around June 1. 
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A Pupil - Directed 
Playground 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 
Public Schools 
East Orange, New Jersey 


should be let alone is a false dictum... In play 

the child is released. His emotions are on the 
surface. Because he throws himself into play so whole- 
heartedly, because these emotions may run the gamut 
from the finest to the most vicious, he needs skillful 
guidance.” A rapid increase in the number of acci- 
dents, and increasing evidence of unsocial behavior on 
the playground of Stockton Schoo] during the noon 
hour, induced the teachers to give serious consideration 
to these words. They had believed that children usually 
did play in a wholesome manner if adults did not inter- 
fere. Playground problems led them to question this. 
Stockton is a small elementary school in a suburban 
community of lower middle-class homes. The children 
who gathered on the playground after lunch were per- 
mitted to play what they pleased and as they pleased. 
Since the playground is limited in size and the ac- 
tivities were not organized, a rea] danger zone existed 
when attendance was at its peak. The problem grew 
more serious as the war demanded the time and in- 
terest of an increasing number of parents. Children 
of war workers found the playground more attractive 
than an empty home and the daily peak attendance was 
advanced twenty minutes. Play grew rougher. Toy 
firearms appeared and many of the activities were of the 
“stick ‘em up” variety. An increasing number of 
Johnny’s and Mary’s needed first-aid treatment and 
discipline cases began to require the attention of the 


"T idea that all children know how to play and 


1Dorothy La Salle, Physical Education for the Classroom 
Teacher. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937, p. 194. 





ant smaller children a protected area on the front lawn was 
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The center of the playground is left free for dodge ball, poison ball, 
and other games requiring many participants and a large playing space. 


principal. Members of the faculty, under the guidance 
of the instructor of physical education, studied the 
problem and agreed upon a program of pupil-directed, 
noon-hour play under teacher guidance as a possible 
solution. 


Juvenile Leadership 


The first step in the organization of a pupil-directed 
play period was the training of the play leaders. This 
procedure was a most important one because upon the 
leaders and the attitude of the children toward them, 
to a large extent, depended the success of the program. 
Children supervising small groups or squads were 
trained in the elementary functions of leadership. They 
were encouraged to discuss play problems freely with 
the group, to direct and make suggestions rather than 
to dictate or dominate, and were given opportunities to 
practice and prove themselves desirable leaders. The 
followers were praised for every evidence of coopera- 
tion. Once they had realized that the play leader made 
the game or play activity more pleasant, the period 
became a happy daily experience of living in a demo- 
cratic way. 

The training was not confined to groups in play areas 
Recognizing that an efficient play program extends 
beyond the development of skills and a knowledge of 
games, into the important field of self-control and self- 
direction, the teachers in the classroom discussed the 
desirable qualifications of play leaders and followers. 
The advantages of strength, intelligence, skill, good 
judgment, cooperation, and kindness were presented. 
The duties and responsibilities of both groups were 
listed. The following themes, illustrated by descriptions 
of actual play experiences, were used as a basis for oral 
and written English: 

1. Upon the leader depends much of the success of 
the game and the safety of the players. 

2. The followers are as important as the leader in 
making the game successful and in preventing accidents. 

3. Leaders and followers are dependent upon each 
other for a pleasant game period. 

Then came the exciting day when play leaders were 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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Teaching Swimming to the Slow Beginner 


By 


MILDRED A. SCHAEFER 


Niles Township High School 
Skokie, Illinois 


WIMMING is not a new subject in the high 

school curriculum but the method of presenting 

it to the non-swimmer is as varied as the schools 
which offer it in their course of instruction. The pur- 
pose of this article is not to justify the subject in the 
curriculum, nor to discuss the pros and cons of re- 
quiring swimming ability for graduation, but rather to 
offer another practical method of presentation to the 
student who is a slow learner. 

Niles Township High School has always held high 
standards, but swimming requirements in the past have 
been the outgrowth of the needs and abilities of class 
members rather than standardized tests which all stu- 
dents were expected to meet. 

The ultimate goal of the teaching of swimming, 1s, 
of course, to require the student to propel himself 
through the water for a designated distance, usually 
sixty to one hundred feet. While the goal has remained 
stationary for vears, the method used to obtain it has 
varied greatly. After eight years of experimentation at 
our high school, a method of student presentation was 
finally devised which so closely followed the Be- 
ginner’s Test as set forth by the American Red Cross, 
that all members of the physical education department 
offered to take the Water Safety Course of that or- 
ganization and thus teach our swimming by the 
American Red Cross plan. 

While the different steps in teaching follow one 
another logically as progress ensues, the problem of 
what to do with the student who does not learn readily 
presents a hazard to the progress of the group. It is 
with this “difficult learner” that this article concerns 
itself. 

In many schools the general curriculum is planned 
after the physical education program is established, This 
is probably the ideal method since classes may then 
be segregated ; i. e., the freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors have their own individual programs and a 
more varied type of work may be offered. 

Secause of the size of Niles Township, the general 
curriculum is established first and then the student is 
enrolled in physical education classes regardless of 
school classification except for freshmen who have their 
own orientation programs. Therefore, in order to put 
the teaching plan into effect, all students’ names were 
copied upon American Red Cross Beginners’ Sheets 
during the spring of the year, according to the class 
in which they were registered for swimming. Tests were 
given and passed as rapidly as possible depending 
greatly upon the number of students in the class and 
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the ability of the swimmers. The sole purpose was to 
follow the twenty steps of teaching as explained in the 
American Red Cross Manual so that swimmers would 
familiarize themselves with the progression. The be. 
ginners gained knowledge; the swimmers perfected 
form. At the close of the school session in June, com- 
plete lists were sent to the Chicago office of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and certified cards were issued to sty. 
dents who had completed the beginner’s work. The ad- 
vantage of the issuance of cards is nationalistic. In- 
terpreted, it means that the student whose name ap- 
pears upon the face of the card has completed Ameri- 
can Red Cross beginner’s work. He can swim at least 
sixty feet, float upon face and back, turn around and 
change his position in the water, and enter it head 
first. All of these skills are paramount to water safety, 

In the fall of the year, when students again entered 
high school, each class was divided into two sections, 
Those who had completed the beginner’s work and had 
received their cards were placed in an intermediate 
group. Those girls who had not completed their work 
were again placed in a beginners’ group. The goal set 
for the intermediates was to complete all tests as re- 
quired by the American Red Cross for the intermediate 
card. Similarly, the goal set for the beginners was to 
complete all tests as required for the beginner’s card. 
These tests had to be met as a part of the semester's 
work in physical education. 


Niles Township boasts of a student leaders’ club, The 
members of the organization are girls who have indi- 
cated their desire and interest in entering the field of 
teaching, and other girls who are good performers and 
whose leadership ability runs high. The club meets 
approximately once a week and often on call as the oc- 
casion arises, and students practice teaching on their 
own class members. 


At the beginning of the semester a student leader 
who had passed all of her intermediate tests herself 
and whose aptitude for teaching was above average, was 
assigned to teach the intermediate group. It was her 
duty to teach that group while the teacher concerned 
herself with the beginners. After a period of three 
weeks, teacher and student leader exchanged groups. 
The teacher then passed the intermediates on their 
tests. As soon as an intermediate completed the work 
she was assigned to a beginner in the beginners’ group 
as a coach to that particular girl. It was discovered 
that the girls enjoyed working with a girl of their 
choice rather than one assigned to them, so they were 


(Continued on Page 316) 
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Spring Football Practice 

NE of the problems which is being discussed in many states 

is spring football practice. According to the latest avail- 
able information from the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, the following states do not permit 
schools to hold organized spring football practice: Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Mississippi and Ohio prohibited spring practice for a 
year or two but some of the larger schools claimed that such 
prohibition interfered with their regular athletic and physical 
education programs. The limitation was modified to permit 
several weeks of spring practice. A majority of the states 
prohibit the playing of any interscholastic game during the 
spring. 


The Physical Educator in Rehabilitation 


HE Committee on the Processes of Rehabilitation of the 

National Council on Rehabilitation has formulated a brief 
statement of the functions of the physical education worker in 
rehabilitation. The excerpt from the committee’s report fol- 
lows: “The physical education worker’s functions are: To 
provide therapeutic utilization of play and exercise for the con- 
valescent disabled individual; to create interest and stimulate 
motivation toward physical activity; to stimulate morale activi- 
ties for the purpose of hastening convalescence; to devise, under 
the guidance of the physician, planned physical and recreational 
group activities contributing to the correction of physical and 
emotional disabilities; to report to the physician, through per- 
sonal conference wherever possible, the progress and result of 
the prescribed activities and to confer as necessary with the 
physician regarding continuation or modification of activities ; 
and to encourage the disabled individual throughout the treat- 
ment process, and to stimulate him to the greatest possible in- 
dependence of activity and a desire to return to a normal life. 


High School Baseball 


T= use of baseball as a school sport increased last year 

despite the many handicaps which grew out of lack of 
equipment and lack of manpower. This represents a health 
growth in the sports program. 

After ten years of effort, the major and minor leagues and 
the state and national high school athletic organizations have 
reached a friendly agreement about what constitutes good ethics 
and good educational procedure in connection with the soliciting 
and contracting of high school boys for service in professional 
clubs. This agreement provides that no professional contract 
will be offered any boy who is still in high school, unless he 
has already graduated or unless his class has graduated: so that 
he is no longer eligible for high school athletics. If a boy has 
been in high school and has dropped out of school, no contract 
will be offered him by any major or minor league club until 
after he has been out of school for at least one year, and then 
only in case an appeal is made by his parents and acted upon 
by the commissioner of organized baseball. For violation of 
this agreement, a heavy fine is provided for the offending base- 
ball club. The contract is declared void and the boy becomes 
a free agent after his graduation. If anyone connected with a 
school athletic department collaborates in activities which make 
a boy ineligible, the state association provides a penalty in 
accordance with its established policy in connection with un- 
sportsmanlike conduct on the part of a school official or in 
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connection with some other contest regulation. 

This agreement is a desirable step in the direction of friendly 
cooperation between the high school groups and reputable 
organized clubs. On the part of each group, it constitutes 
recognition of and respect for the contest regulations under 
which the other group operates. All schoolmen are urged to 
give whole-hcarted support to the conditions of this agreement. 


Division of Recreation in California 

you Landreth, acting chief of the division of physical and 
health education, California State Department of Education, 

during the absence of Lt. Comdr. W. H. Orion in military 

service, has been named director of the newly established rec- 
reation division in the State Department of Education. 

Th following resolution adopted July 6, 1945, was the basis 
for this significant development. 

“Resolved, that the State Board of Education, under the author- 
ity conferred upon it by Education Code Section 186 hereby 
establishes a Division of Recreation in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the functions and purposes of which 
shall be to aid under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Education in the promotion and development 
of community recreation programs in accordance with the 
provisions of the laws of the State of California authoriz- 
ing such services. 

“And be it further resolved, that the secretary and executive 
officer of the Board be directed to take such action as may 
properly be taken to secure funds necessary for the proper 
conduct and function of such division.” 


American Education Week—1946 
HE general theme for American Education Week to be held 
next November 10-16 is “Education for the Atomic Age.” 
Our field will again be represented in one of the daily topics 
and is directly related to most of the other six. The 
A.A.H.P.E.R. has arranged to participate aggressively in this 
nationwide effort to strike unitedly and strongly. on the anvil 
of public opinion. It will aid also in the preparation of a 
radio script, a special brochure, magazine articles, and news 
releases. : 

The topics selected for special emphasis are: Practicing 
Brotherhood, Building World Security, Facing New Tasks, 
Developing Better Communities, Strengthening Home Life, 
Investing in Education, and Promoting Health and Safety. 

Sponsoring organizations for American Education Week are 
the National Education Association, U. S. Office of Education, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the American 
Legion. 

Leader Fatally Injured 

Ce Lowell N. (Fuzzy) Douglas, on leave of absence 

from Baylor University, Waco, Texas, where he was direc- 
tor and professor of physical and health education and had 
achieved national recognition as an athletic and professional 
leader, died of injuries sustained in an automobile accident last 
January. The profession has lost in his untimely death a 
versatile and respected leader. 

Author, physical education leader, former baseball, basketball, 
and football athlete and coach, ninth ranking badminton player 
in America, reconditioning expert, he had a wide and varied 
educational background and experience. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin with the Ph.D. degree, he entered the 
Army in 1944 and was assigned physical reconditioning respon- 
sibilities at Kennedy General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 

At the time of his death Captain Douglas was collecting ma- 
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terial for a history of the physical reconditioning program for 
wounded soldiers and was stationed in the Surgeon General’s 
Office in Washington, D. C. His duties included inspection 
tours of reconditioning programs at hospitals. 


Briefs 

5 oes R. Burnett, director of health and physical education, 

public schools, Baltimore, Maryland, will become director 
of health, physical education, and recreation this spring at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. The University of 
Maryland has plans for extensive development of new courses 
and new facilities including a stadium, swimming pool, and 
other athletic and physical education facilities. 

Apologies are extended to Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, for erroneously listing his loca- 
tion in the 1944-45 Membership Directory and in the 1946 Con- 
vention Program. 

The Biennial Convention of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the National League of Nursing Education, and the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 23-27, 1946. 

Miss H. Elizabeth Messick has been named chief of the Occu- 
pational Therapy Branch, Reconditioning Consultants’ Division, 
Office of the Surgeon General. The new headquarters are now 
Icoated in the Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C. Mrs. 
Winifred C. Kahmann, who served as chief of the Occupational 
Therapy Branch prior to Miss Messick, was awarded the Meri- 
torious Civilian Service Emblem on the termination of her two 
years of service. 


Public Relations Project 
N interpreting the local program to the public, the depart- 
ment of physical and health education, public schools, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, succeeded in obtaining a full page advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper. The contents of the brochure of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. entitled The Needs of Children and Youth 
in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
used as the basis for the advertisement. The help of a local 
advertising firm was secured to help prepare it. The Chamber 
of Commerce aided in securing the financial subsidy and courtesy 
listings of local business firms. The Advisory School Health 
Committee of the Oshkosh Public Schools which is affiliated 
with the Wisconsin cooperative school health program officially 
sponsored the project. Fred V. Hein is the director of physical 

and health education who initiated action. 


New Personnel in Veterans’ Administration 
AMES E. Pixlee, former George Washington University 
staff member and leader of the Army Air Forces’ wartime 
physical education and athletic program, has been named chief 
of the Divison of Athletic Service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. In this new capacity Mr Pixlee will 
organize and direct an individualized physical education pro- 
gram for all patients in veterans’ hospitals and homes. In 1941 
he became one of the ten leaders who served as War Depart- 
ment civilian aides to set up physical education for the troops. 
He created an athletic program broad enough to have leagues 
organized in seventeen sports. The program included condi- 
tioning, developing of game skills, and activities that had a 
direct bearing on each airman’s combat training such as water 
safety, lifesaving, and parachute jumping. 

Dr. W. D. Thompson, former staff member at McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C., has been named to direct the 
Division of Recreation and Entertainment of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. His function is to organize and administer a pro- 
gram to bring movies, radio, professional and amateur enter- 
tainment, music and the arts to patients and employees. Dr. 
Thompson, who held the rank of Lt. Comdr. until his discharge 
from the Navy, was the only Navy special services officer in 
the Okinawa invasion. 


Fellowships in Health Education 
ELLOWSHIPS for a year of graduate study in health edu- 
cation at one of the outstanding schools of public health 
are being offered by the U. S. Public Health Service through 
funds made available by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, according to Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
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United States Public Health Service, Federal Security Agence 

He A y. 
Tuition, travel expenses for field experience, and a stipend of 
$100 a month are provided. The training, which leads to a 
master’s degree in public health from an accredited schoo] of 
public health, starts with the fall quarter of 1946. 

Men and women between the ages of 22 and 40 who are Citi- 
zens of the United States, and who can meet the entrance Te 
quirements of the school of public health of their choice, are 
eligible to make application. Candidates must hold a bachelor’s 
degree from a recognized college or university and must have 
had some work experience in a related field. Previous training 
in the biological or physical sciences, sociology, and education 
is usually required. 

Veterans are encouraged to apply for fellowships. Subsistence 
allowance under the G. I. Bill of Rights will be supplemented 
by fellowship funds to provide a total stipend of $100 a month, 

Training consists of nine months of academic study in public 
health, health education, community organization, and informa- 
tion techniques, and three months of supervised field’ experience 
in community health education. Persons accepting fellowships 
are expected to work in the field of health education for at least 
two years after the training period. 

Schools of public health are located at Columbia University, 
Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of California, the University of Michigan, the University of 
Minnesota, the University of North Carolina, and Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. Completed 
applications must be filed by June 1, 1946, for consideration. 


Plan Book on Facilities 

HE Athletic Institute, Inc., 209 South State Street, Chicago 

4, Illinois, has recently prepared another attractive brochure 
entitled Plan Book on Community Sports and Recreation Facil- 
ities. The plan book has been mailed to the mayors of all 
American towns and cities ranging between 2,500 and 100,000 
population. Attached to the front cover of each plan book was 
a printed card suggesting to the mayors that after noting the 
contents the book be passed on to the officials in charge of 
recreation. 

In addition to the above mailing copies were sent to approxi- 
mately one thousand newspaper editors and radio sports com- 
mentators with a plea to inaugurate a publicity campaign to 
awaken civic leaders to the necessity for immediate planning 
for suitable sports and recreation facilities for the postwar 
needs of children, youth, returning veterans, and office and in- 
dustrial workers. 

Very attractively illustrated and offering many specific sugges- 
tions, this plan book can serve as one of the fundamental guides 
for executives and other civic leaders in planning for the com- 
munity’s future welfare and progress. Copies may be secured 
from Col. Theodore P. Bank, president. 


President’s Highway Safety Conference 

8 behalf of President Truman, Major General Philip B. 

Fleming, general chairman, the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference has invited a number of representatives to the 
Conference on May 8-10 in Washington, D. C., under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman. Dr. William L. Hughes, 
president of the AAHPER, will serve as a member of the 
Committee on Organized Support. The Safety Section of 
AAHPER will be represented. It is urged that all members 
of the profession support the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. 


Academic Credit 

sien faculty at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 

recently approved the granting of academic credit for regu- 
lar physical education courses. Dr. Lloyd L. Messersmith, 
chairman of the department of health and physical education, 
has kindly consented to send materials which were used te 
secure the favorable reaction to any person who might wish 
them as a guide to persuade his faculty to grant credit. The 
materials were sent to all staff members in an effort to acquaint 
them with the program. In addition the departmental staff 
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members were asked to appear in person before some of the 
divisions and explain the program and why the request for 
academic credit was being made. 


Senate Survey on Five-Year Health Program 

ENATOR Murray, Democrat, of Montana, and chairman of 

the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, has asked 
over 180 organized groups in the health field for their opinions 
as to what should be the specific health goals for the next five 
years to make Americans healthier. He has said, “The time 
has come to stake out long-range health goals for America’s 
future.” ; ; 

His committee is scheduled to open hearings this month on 
S, 1606, the Wagner-Murray-Dingel Bill, which incorporates 
the President’s five-point national health program. National 
health insurance is the basic controversial issue anticipated 
in the proposed legislation. It contemplates payroll deductions, 
similar to social security, for prepayment of medical and hospital 
costs. 

It is Senator Murray’s feeling that any proposed legislation 
cannot be properly considered until it is known what our health 
objectives should be. He has been informed that “veritable 
miracles can be achieved if we fully mobilize our health re- 
sources.” 

When estimates on all the significant questions have been 
received, Senator Murray intends to prepare a comprehensive 
summary for use by the committee and the public. 


Recreation for Everybody 

EPRINTS of a special section of Survey Midmonthly for 

February, 1946, entitled “Recreation for Everybody” are 
now available in the Association office This 16-page bro- 
chure incorporates a splendid analysis of the philosophy, prob- 
lems, and principles involved in recreation for everybody. 
Specific titles are “Let’s Look at the Record,” “New Reckon- 
ings,” “Explorers in Two Worlds,” “Community Planning— 
How to Begin,’ and “Community Planning—Principles and 
Priorities.” Single copies, 15 cents; 8—$1; 25—$3; 100—$10: 
and 500—$45. 


Periodicals for Veterans 

ANY colleges and universities are seizing the splendid op- 

portunity afforded their veteran students under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights by encouraging or by requiring subscriptions to 
professional periodicals. Most colleges and universities con- 
tacting the national office are requiring subscriptions to both 
the Journal of Health and Physical Education and the Research 
Quarterly. These periodicals are being used in a variety of 
courses, some of which are designated orientation, history and 
principles, research seminars, and reading surveys. 


Britain’s Proposed Hospital and Medical Program 
BRITAIN’S Labor Government has recently published a 
broad national health program proposing government- 
financed medical and dental care for the 40,000,000 people in 
England and Wales. Introduced in the House of Commons last 
March the annual cost is estimated at $608,000,000. 

The plan, drafted by Health Minister Aneurin Bevan, pro- 
vides for public ownership of all hospitals, except those giving 
instructions to doctors, and free hospitalization for all patients 
who need it; establishment of new public health centers for 
hospital, clinical, dental, and specialist services, with free treat- 
ment and medicine; eye examinations and the provisions of 
glasses at no cost; and gradual distribution of doctors by paying 
higher rates of compensation in doctor-scarce industrial and 
tural districts and by refusing permission to new doctors to 
establish themselves in wealthy doctor-saturated districts. 

A very controversial part of the plan is the proposed ban 
on the long-established custom of doctors buying and selling 
practices. The bill proposes an appropriation of $264,000,000 
to buy up the practices—an average of about $6,000 for each 
British and Welsh physician. Those who work in public health 
centers would be paid a salary plus a small fee for each patient. 
Others could practice part time in the centers and carry on a 
Private practice for people who elect to stay outside of the 
public health plan. 
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Scholarship for Nurses 
GRANT of $10,000 for a scholarship fund to prepare nurses 
for teaching and supervisory positions in tuberculosis 
nursing has been made to the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing by the National Tuberculosis Association, it 
was recently announced by Dr. Kendall Emerson. 

Requests for a scholarship will be accepted until May 31 
from any nurse interested in tuberculosis, but in making the 
awards preference will be given to nurses with experience in 
tuberculosis nursing and supervision. Applications should be sent 
to Mrs. Louise Lincoln Cady, tuberculosis consultant, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19 N. Y. 


Vassar’s New President Member of Profession 

GARAH Gibson Blanding, a graduate of the Normal School 

of Gymnastics at New Haven, Connecticut, has been 
chosen as the first woman president of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Her first position was a physical education 
instructorship at the University of Kentucky where at the age 
of 25 she became acting dean of women. In 1941 she moved to 
Cornell University where a year later she was elected dean of 
home economics. 


Public Health Nurse Week 

EYED to the slogan, “Open the Door to Health,” an edu- 

cational campaign to make the nation better acquainted 
with public health nursing services will be sponsored April 7-13 
by the National Organization for Public Health Nursing in 
cooperation with the U. S. Public Health Service. Thousands 
of communities in all sections of the country are preparing to 
take part in the observance which will be called “Know Your 
Public Health Nurse Week.” 

In endorsing Know Your Public Health Nurse Week, 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
states, “America today faces a healthier future as a result of 
the great strides made in this field of medical service during 
World War II. But this added medical knowledge can be used 
advantageously only if prevention, as well as cure, receives its 
proper emphasis. For this reason the observance of Know 
Your Public Health Nurse Week takes on added significance 
at this time. Public health nurses play an important part in 
the prevention of disease, the control of epidemics, the early 
detection of remediable defects, and the adoption of good health 
habits by school children and adults.” 


Cooperation in Health and Education 
Cc of the major difficulties in securing adequate sponsor- 
ship of essential health and physical education legislation 
for the schools and colleges of America has been the reluctance 
of state departments of education and state departments of 
health to resolve differences of opinion in their respective re- 
sponsibilities for school health services. 

Two significant resolutions, one by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and one by the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, now point to an official effort 
of the two groups to resolve their differences of opinion and to 
cooperate in a nationwide program designed to meet the needs 
of children and youth. These resolutions follow. 


Resolution on School Health Programs 
(Adopted on April 12, 1945, by the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers) 

Wuereas, school health programs in most communities are 
poorly organized, limited in scope, and in general unpro- 
ductive of better health, and 

WHEREAS, there is a great confusion as to the division of re- 
sponsibility between health and education departments for 
school health programs, and 

WHerEAS, adequate funds for the development of needed school 
health programs are not available and 

WHEREAS, there is a serious lack of knowledge and techniques 
by which school health programs may be made a signifi- 
cant factor in improving the health of communities, and 

WHEREAS, it is important that measures be taken to bring about 
the correction of remediable physical defects found among 
school children, and 
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Wuereas, the school health program is a significant factor in 
the child’s learning process, thus accounting for the acquir- 
ing of erroneous concepts or ideas as a result of improper 
school health programs, 

Bg, It THEREFORE RESOLVED THAT: Responsibility of school 
health programs be recognized as a joint responsibility be- 
tween the health and education departments on federal, 
state, and local levels. In the development of improved 
school health programs, joint committees of health and 
education departments should work out the details of the 
program together. In general, health education and 
physical education of school children should be regarded 
as a primary responsibility of the departments of education 
working in cooperation with, and with the assistance of, 
departments of health. Health and medical services rendered 
by physicians, dentists, nurses, and other technical workers 
including the follow-up in the home, constitute a respon- 
sibility of the health department, working in cooperation 
with and with the assistance of the department of educa- 
tion. In order that the educational program may be kept 
abreast of the most recent scientific and public health 
knowledge, it is essential that health and education depart- 
ments work together constantly on the content of school 
health instruction. 

Be Ir FurtHer Reso_tvep THat: Appropriate federal agencies 
be requested to: 

1. Carry out research and demonstrations in order to de- 
velop improved techniques for school health medical serv- 
ices and to evaluate existing techniques. 

2. Carry out surveys to evaluate practice in this field and 
to determine needs for expansion of services. 

3. Seek federal funds for the expansion of school health 
programs in accordance with established needs, such funds 
to be allotted on a grant-in-aid basis to state health agencies. 


Resolution on Health 


(Adopted on February 1-3 at Buffalo, New York, by the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers) 

RESOLVED, That since health education of children is primarily 
the function of departments of education in the states, since 
public health service is primarily the function of depart- 
ments of health, and since cooperative action on the part of 
these two state agencies will provide the greatest health 
efficiency, we recommend that in the proposed distribution 
of federal funds to the states for the purpose of improving 
the health and physical well being of children mutual agree- 
ment between health and education departments of the re- 
spective states as to the respective role of each department 
will provide the most effective program. 


Priorities in School Health Programs 

a? the annual meeting of the National Conference for Co- 

operation in Health Education held in New York City 
the membership of the Conference was asked to list priority 
problems in the school health program. Eight priorities were 
listed and a preferential ballot was taken to determine the 
three receiving the highest ratings on which the membership 
would give special study during the coming year. The eight 
problems with the first three ranked in order of importance 
were: 

1. Cooperative planning of school health programs at local, 
state, and federal levels. 

2. Teacher education in health with the following recom- 
mended for study and action at the local and state levels: 
preparation of teachers, undergraduate preparation for all pros- 
pective teachers, and in-service preparation of teachers in the 
field. As a conference project it was recommended that teacher- 
education institutions develop standards in health education. 

3. Standardization of health examinations in the school health 
program (including follow-through). 

4. Health teaching — practical participation methods which 
change health behavior, and safety education. 

5. Administrative research and demonstrations especially in 
rural areas. 

6. Channeling new information and outstanding demonstra- 
tions and experiments. 
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7. Formulation of standards for the school environment 
8. Interpretation and health implications of rejectee statistic 
Ss. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 

A SERIES of timely pamphlets relaitng to health and education 

and welfare are available at 10 cents each from the Publi 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, Neu 
York. This committee is a non-profit educational organization 
formed in 1935 to inform the public on current economic and 
social problems. The numbers and titles of the series Particy. 
larly applicable to our field are: 27, Who Can Afford Health». 
33, This Problem of Food; 38, The Fight on Cancer; 47, Amer. 
ica’s Children; 65, Prostitution and the War; 69, Vitamins for 
Flealth; 80, Freedom From Want: A World Goal; 89, Hay 
We Food Enough for All? ; 98, Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Ou of 
the Closet; 101, The Story of the Blue Cross; 104, Health Car, 
for Americans; 106, Straight Talks for Disabled Veterans: 1g 
Youth and Your Community; and 112, We Can Have Bette 
Schools. 


What Every Teacher Should Know 
T= U. S. Office of Education has recently announced the 
publication of a revised edition of its widely used pamphlet 
What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physical Condi- 
tion of Her Pupils. 

Since it was first issued 21 years ago, this pamphlet has 
served as a handbook for teachers interested in protecting and 
promoting the physical welfare of the children in their class. 
rooms. Increasing interest among teachers, as well as advances 
in our knowledge about child health, has made it necessary 
to revise the original text. The new text was edited by the 
author of the earlier edition, James Frederick Rogers, M. D, 
formerly Consultant in Hygiene, U. S. Office of Education, 

The foreword emphasizes the importance of the teacher’ 
position as the keystone of the health examination service since 
her observance of her pupils is often the first point at which 
communicable diseases and physical defects are noted. Where 
the services of school nurses or physicians are infrequent or 
unavailable, the teacher’s importance increases. Although the 
average length of life has greatly increased, children are still 
exposed to bacterial hazards and continue to come to school with 
defective eyes, ears, and other organs, due to malnutrition, 
disease, or other causes. 

The pamphlet stresses the importance of health appraisal, and 
discusses what teachers should know and do about weighing 
and measuring, recognizing signs, symptoms, and_ incubation 
periods of communicable diseases including colds, daily inspec- 
tions and continuous observation, records, and the use of the 
thermometer. It also discusses the training of teachers. A 
chart of Snellen letters for testing vision is included. 

Copies of Pamphlet No. 68 (Revised, 1945) What Every 
Teacher Should Know About the Physical Condition of Her 
Pupils may be purchased for 10 cents each from the Superir- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Materials on Posture 

A SERIES of illustrations on posture appear in the January 

and February, 1946, issues of The American Journal of 
Nursing, Volumes 45 and 46, pages 20-21 and 122-123, respec- 
tively. Reprints of Posture Fundamentals: The Patient (the 
Journal, January 1946), and Posture Fundamentals: The Nurs 
(the Journal, February 1946), will be distributed free by the 
Joint Orthopedic Nursing Advisory Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Posters for bulletin board use, based o 
this material, are being made. 


Veterans’ Information Directory 

NEW directory, Veterans’ Information Directory, published 

by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. (price 
$2.00), is designed to provide a comprehensive guide to 1 
tional, state, and local agencies — governmental as well % 
private—which are endeavoring to assist the ex-servicemal. 
Some national organizations which are basic sources of. spe 
cialized information for the ex-serviceman are also included 
This directory is divided into two sections. The National 
Section includes lists of veterans’ organizations, Veterans A¢ 
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— 
Which Are You? 
Are you an active member, the kind that would be missed 
Or are you just contented that your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meeting and mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home and criticize and knock? 
Do you take an active part to help the work along, 
Or are you satisfied to be the kind that just belong? 
Do you ever voluntarily help at the guiding stick 
Or leave the work to just a few and talk about the 
“clique?” 
Come to meetings often and help with hand and heart 
Don’t be just a member—but take an active part. 
Think this over, member, you know right from wrong, 
Are you an active member, or do you “Just Belong!” 
—Bronx Y.M.H.A. Observer. 














ministration, employment-aid agencies, business-aid agencies, 
farm-aid agencies, _vocational-aid agencies, educational-aid 
agencies, social-service agencies, rehabilitation-aid agencies, 
health-aid agencies, and service-aid agencies. The State and 
Local Section contains lists of miscellaneous agencies, Veterans 
Administration Offices, veteran organization representatives, 
employment agencies, business agencies, education and voca- 
tional-instruction agencies, and agricultural agencies. 


One Approach to Military Preparedness 

DWIN C. Johnson, Democrat, senior Senator from Colorado, 

and second ranking member of the Senate’s Military Affairs 
Committee, appearing recently on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, said, “My approach to the problem of military 
preparedness is that physical fitness, mental alertness, and 
highly developed technical and scientific skills are the basic 
requisites for military security in this modern world.” In part 
he said: 

“Briefly, I propose to build, equip, and staff an average of 
ten gymnasiums, together with swimming pools and_play- 
grounds, in every county in the United States. I propose to 
provide a course of physical education in every public school 
in the United States and pay the salaries of the necessary quali- 
fied instructors. I propose to set up in every county in the 
United States sufficient child clinics to check and recheck the 
health of every child every six months. At every college and 
university, I would build, equip, and staff a chemistry and 
physics laboratory for experiments and research in the lethal 
weapons of war. I would give 100,000 hand-picked, carefully 
selected, very young boys a thorough five-year course in aero- 
nautics, electronics, and aviation—graduating 20,000 each year. 

“Far from our coast line I would build, equip, and fortify 
a series of island air bases entirely surrounding the United 
States, and, in addition, I would maintain 70 or more strate- 
gically located air bases on this continent. I would man and 
equip a Navy and Merchant Marine sufficiently strong to serve 
that system of far-flung air bases. I would provide ROTC 
training in all of our high schools and colleges on a volunteer 
basis, and I would subsidize and encourage National Guard 
raining in every state in the Union. I would provide an es- 
pionage system that would know what every nation on the 
globe was doing in military matters. 

“IT would do all of these things and more—and listen to this, 
General McLain and Mr. Miles—I would do all of these things 
and more at a much lower over-all cost than is planned for 
our national defense by the advocates of conscription. I chal- 
lenge my opponents to place their plan alongside of mine and 
compare its costs and its value, item by item. If they will do 
that, conscription will be dead in America.” 





National Conference on Citizenship 

ae First National Conference on Citizenship sponsored by 

the National Education Association with the aid of the 

U. S. Department of Justice and the cooperation of over one 

hundred other national organizations which are active in their 

efforts to improve American citizenship will convene at Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania, for a two-day session starting Friday, 
May 17. : 

The Citizenship Committee, one of the seven standing com- 

mittees of the National Education Association, recognizing the 
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critcial importance of stressing the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of citizenship at this time, has expanded its program of 
action. This year a colorful poster and 36-page manual on Na- 
tional Citizenship Day were distributed by the Committee. The 
manual gives sample programs to aid school, parent-teacher, 
church, civic, and other groups in the celebration of Citizenship 
Day. The above informational materials and detailed plans 
may be secured from Fred A. Forbes, Director of Conference 
and Public Relations for the project, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WISCONSIN on ae By C. A. Wangerin 

The Physical Education Curriculum Committee, together 
with the department of public instruction, is planning to hold 
regional physical education conferences throughout the state 
next fall and winter. 

Conferences such as these were so successful in promoting a 
statewide physical fitness program some five years ago that 
the curriculum committee is eager to try it again. 

These conferences will be accompanied by a physical educa- 
tion demonstration. They will be held in fifteen or sixteen 
key cities in the state in an effort to show superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, board members, physical education 
teachers, and interested laymen what could and should be in- 
cluded in a good physical education program. 

At that time copies of Current Problems and Suggestions for 
this Post-War Period should be ready for distribution by the 
state department. 


INDIANA ; By Clarence A. Biedenweg 

Indiana University has just completed its intramural volley- 
ball tournament. Fifty teams participated in a double elim- 
ination tournament. 

Nine Oceanides members, three faculty members, Miss 
Munro, Miss Leyhe, and Mrs. Ridder, and the WAA presi- 
dent attended a Swimming Sports Day at DePauw Univer- 
sity on Saturday, January 12. Part of the program was a 
panel discussion on problems of WAA and similar campus 
recreation organizations. Student representatives of WAA on 
the panel were Marge Gilkey and Mary Frances Kelly. Plans 
were made to organize the colleges and universities in the 
State of Indiana as a step toward reviving the Athletic Fed- 
eration of College Women. Mrs. Ridder was chosen as one 
of the three faculty advisors to the group. 

The modern dance workshop sponsored a lecture demonstra- 
tion program at the Bloomington High School. Three mem- 
bers of the group also participated in a program given at the 
Friday Musical Club in which Miss Jane Fox gave a lecture 
on “Modern Dance and Its Accompaniment.” The examples 
given were illustrated by the workshop members. 

Mrs. Helen Woody has been made a part-time tutor this 
semester in the women’s physical education department. Mrs. 
Woody is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and has been teach- 
ing physical education in Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The following students have passed the written and prac- 
tical tests in volleyball and now hold the following ratings: 
national officials—Mary Ellen Chamales, Georgia Connelly, 
Anne Messore, Marcy Roberts, Gayle Scott, Koke Snow; 
local officials—Phyllis Hoover, Mary Beth Schafer, and Mary 
Sharp. Two faculty members are national judges, Miss Naomi 
Leyhe and Miss Helen Yeakel. 


ILLINOTS res By Clifford E. Horton 

The annual spring meeting of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at Evans- 
ton Township High School on Saturday, March 2. This meet- 
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ing is perhaps without parallel in the number of persons it 
attracted, and in the breadth and scope of the program pre- 
sented. Close to one thousand people attended the various 
sessions beginning at 9 a.M. and extending through to 9:30 
in the evening. The staff at Evanston High School deserves 
a great deal of credit for setting up an outstanding program 
in various phases of health and physical education. The pro- 
gram was under the direct guidance of Leo J. Samuelson and 
Margaret Bourne, heads of the boys’ and girls’ physical educa- 
tion departments respectively. 

One of the highlights of the program was the address given 
by Dr. Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of the Evanston 
Township High School. Dr. Bacon pointed out that there 
has been a mistaken understanding of the values obtained by 
school children from the physical education program by in- 
terpreting results in terms of conditioning. He indicated that 
it might not have been possible for the military services to 
have reached military conditioning as soon as they did had 
it not been for a good groundwork in general physical educa- 
tion. He also stressed the need for a new understanding of 
physical fitness by the lay public who are inclined to view the 
whole program of physical education on the basis of rapid 
conditioning. He stressed the need for expert teaching of those 
who are not on specialized athletic teams by indicating that 
coaches who felt they had served sufficient time in that field 
could turn their attention to a less spotlighted area and gain 
new satisfactions in a way they had never fully realized 
through developing the less skillful. 

Topics and speakers on the program included: 

“Treatment of Injuries Common to Physical Education and 
Athletics” by Dr. Marcus H. Hobart (Orthopedic Surgeon) ; 
and Mr. Charles Lauer, New Trier High School, discussion 
leader. 

Demonstration of rhythmic gymnastics by girls of E. T. 
H. S., Miss Dorothy Jackson, E. T. H. S. instructor; and 
Miss Elizabeth Abbott, assistant professor, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, discussion leader. 

“Important Considerations in Enlarging or Changing Phys- 
ical Education or Athletic Plants” by Mr. Thomas J. Higgins, 
Assistant Director of Building Survey for Chicago Schools; 
and Mr. Charles Bennett, LaGrange Township High School, 
discussion leader. 

“Problems in School Nursing on the Secondary Level” by 
Mrs. Louise Behrends, Evanston Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion; Miss Marjorie Leigh, E. T. H. S. school nurse, instruc- 
tor; and Mrs. Katherine Schoenenberger, New Trier Town- 
ship High School nurse, discussion leader. 

Typical teaching lesson with a strange group by boys of 
New Trier Township High School; and Mr. William R. Bunn, 
E. T. H. S. instructor. 

“Tumbling for Intermediate Schools” by Mr. F. C. Jackson, 
Director of Evanston Grade School, physical education instruc- 
tor; and Mr. A. J. Bergstrom, Libertyville High School, dis- 
cussion leader. 

A practical suggestion for high school posture training by 
girls of E. T. H. S., Miss Margaret A. Coffey, former E. T. 
H. S. instructor; and Miss Mabel Locke, University of Chi- 
cago, discussion leader. 

Volleyball for large classes by girls of Calumet High School 
and E. T. H. S., Miss Marie Kuglin, Calumet High School, 
Chicago, instructor; and Mrs. Florence G. Martin, Oak Park 
Township High School, discussion leader. 

Safety: “E. T. H. S. Safety Program” by Mr. O. C. Hos- 
tetler, E. T. H. S. instructor; “The Role of Schools in the 
Safety Program” by Mr. Kimball Wiles, director of School 
and College Division of National Safety Council, instructor ; 
and Mr. Ray Duncan, State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, discussion leader. 

“Desirable Goals in Health Education” by Mr. Leon Kranz, 
Professor of Physical Education, Northwestern University ; 
and Mr. Foster Keagle, assistant state director of health and 
physical education, discussion leader. 

“Baseball” by Mr. Roger Hornsby, Chicago Daily News 
Baseball School, instructor; and Mr. Milt Hopwood, discus- 
sion leader. 

“Track“ by Mr. George G. Topping, track coach, Carl 
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Schurz High School, instructor; Mr. H. H. Hodges, track 
coach, Wheaton High School, instructor; and Mr. Wilbur 
Allen, Waukegan Township High School, discussion leader. 

“Correlation of Elementary School Physical Education Actiy. 
ities with the Secondary School” by Mr. Dudley D. Dewey 
Ravinia School, Highland Park, instructor; and Miss Elsa 
Schneider, assistant state director of health and physical edy- 
cation, discussion leader. 

Tennis—group instruction by girls of New Trier Township 
High School, Miss Mary Elizabeth Gilbert, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, instructor; and Miss Mary H. Thompson 
Highland Park High School, discussion leader. 

General Assembly—Miss Bess Specht, President, Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 

Southern Illinois Normal University held a sports day for 
women on Saturday, March 2. In the morning square dances 
and mixers were held in the gymnasium preliminary to an all- 
school luncheon program which preceded the athletic events 
in the afternoon. Teams were selected for competition in bad- 
minton, bowling, table tennis, and basketball. In the individual 
sports the members of one school were paired with members 
of another. In basketball each school had two teams which 
competed against the other schools. About two hundred women 
attended the sports day. Dorothy Davies, associate professor 
of physical education for women, was in charge. 


MICHIGAN bak By Julian W. Smith 

Outdoor education and school camping received added im- 
petus in Michigan as a result of the meeting of the School 
Camping Committee at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, 
on March 15-16. About forty people were present, represent- 
ing schools, colleges, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Conservation, social agencies, and others. Dr. L. B. Sharp 
of National Camp, Life Camps, Inc., New York City, was a 
consultant at the meeting which was in charge of Dr. George 
W. Donaldson, chairman of the committee and director of St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp Association. Some major conclusions of 
the meeting are as follows: 

1. School camping and outdoor education are an integral 
part of total education and, therefore, should become a part 
of the state program of education. 

2. The people of Michigan have endorsed camping as a 
means of education through enactment by the Legislature of 
a law enabling school districts to provide camping facilities 
as a part of the school program. 

3. Outdoor education and educational camping appear to 
meet youngsters’ needs for vigorous, real experiences in prac- 
tically every area of learning, and especially in (a) learning 
to live together, (b) learning to live healthfully, (c) learning 
about the physical environment in which they live, (d) learn- 
ing to work purposefully, and (e) learning to recreate them- 
selves in the outdoors. 

4. Specialization and urbanization in our society have in- 
creasingly robbed our children and youth of many of the di- 
rect, realistic experiences which have historically made Amer- 
icans the most inventive, ingenious, and adaptable folk on 
earth, historically speaking. 

5. The war, with its aftermath, has created serious youth 
problems; educational camping and outdoor education should 
be considered as a means of meeting youth needs in the critical 
period ahead. 

6. The Department of Conservation and the Department of 
Public Instruction, having many identical aims in this area, 
are to evolve a scheme of close cooperation to facilitate pro- 
grams of outdoor education and school camping. , 

7. Serious consideration should be given by the Department 
of Public Instruction to the immediate problem of providing 
consultation and field service to those communities which are 
already planning and beginning programs of outdoor education 
and camping. 

The Department of Public Instruction, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health, the Advisory Committee on Teacher educa- 
tion, and the Community Health Service Project sponsored a 
conference April 4-5 on teacher education. The theme was 
built around the “Contribution of the College to Health Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools.” The seven tax-supported state 
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i institutions participated. 
a been a series of discussion groups recently on 
problems of health, physical education, and recreation in sev- 
eral sections of the state. Some of the major problems in 
these fields are being studied by interested groups, and there 
has been considerable progress in the sharpening of local in- 


itiative. 
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By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


MA... .. . .... By Emma DeLacey Dillon 
teen McCall, head of the department of health and 
physical education at Alabama College, conducted the round- 
table discussions on leadership in camping at the convention 
of the Southeastern Section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation in Asheville, North Carolina, on March 14 and 15. Dr. 
McCall is chairman of the Committee on Leadership Training 
for the Southeastern Section and has recently been appointed 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee for the State of 
Alabama. 

Miss Bernice Finger and Dr. Margaret McCall of Alabama 
College have conducted two basketball clinics this spring, one 
at State Teachers College at Florence, Alabama, on February 
15, and one at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, on March 1. 

Miss Mary Miller, a junior at Judson College, was recently 

elected to represent her college on the student committee of 
the student section of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Miss Jean Gillis, faculty advisor for Huntingdon College 
May Festival and her assistants have chosen as May Day 
theme “The Old South.” Numbers include the minuet, “Louis- 
iana Hay Ride,” a medley of dances based on negro spirituals, 
interpretation of the blues in modern dance, and “Southern 
Roses.” 

The Judson College tennis team recently entertained tennis 
players from Union University at Jackson, Tennessee. 

The Blazer Club, honorary physical education organization 
at Judson, sponsored Miss Georgia Adams of Atlanta, Georgia, 
accomplished young pianist, in recital on April 29. The mem- 
bers of this club are interested in Miss Adams, not only for 
her musical talent, but also for her accomplishments in swim- 
ming and tennis. 


ARKANSAS... . . . . .. By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

On April 27 Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway 
revived the all-state Sports Day for College Women. Mrs. 
Henry Hudson was in charge of arrangements assisted by 
Clarice Schrader. The College Sports Day was an annual 
event before the war but was discontinued when transportation 
became a problem. Representatives from all the colleges and 
from the state university attended. A second event at Conway 
which is being planned for May is a high school play day for 
all high school girls in the state. 

The department of physical education at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, has been making extensive curriculum 
revisions which will become effective at the beginning of the 
summer session. Under the direction of Dr. Eugene Lambert 
and Elizabeth Ludwig of the department of physical educa- 
tion, the professional curriculum in physical education has 
been extended in an attempt to meet present-day requirements 
in teacher education in Arkansas. 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, Special Consultant in Physical 
Fitness for the New York State Department of Education, 
will be a guest instructor on the campus of the University for 
the first term of the summer session from June 5 to July 20. 
Miss Rodgers will conduct the graduate program in physical 
education and health education. 
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The first Women’s Officials Rating Board to be established 
in Arkansas has been organized under the leadership of the 
division of physical education for women at the University 
of Arkansas. Organization plans include the expansion of this 
board to include the entire state with the cooperation of the 
state NSWA Committee. Local ratings in basketball were 
given during January and February and officials’ training in 
softball and tennis is now in progress. 

The spring meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Arkansas Physical Education Association was held in Little 
Rock, March 22. A revision of the present constitution was 
submitted by Feriba Thomas, representative from Fayetteville. 
Plans for a complete reorganization of the association were 
discussed. 


FLORIDA —— By Sara Staff Jernigan 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Florida, is now offer- 
ing a major in recreation. Students majoring in this field are 
required to take specialized courses in the fields of music, art, 
dramatics in addition to the courses in health education and 
physical education curriculum. 

Mrs. Nellie Campbell Morris, associate professor of health 
and physical education at Stetson University, has resigned 
because her husband recently received his discharge from the 
Army. Mrs. Morris’ achievements at Stetson University and 
for the state of Florida will long be remembered by her asso- 
ciates and students. It was her foresight and tireless efforts 
which built the foundation for the present curriculum of health 
education, physical education, and recreation at John B. Stetson 
University. 

Miss Pauline Foster of San Francisco, California, assistant 
professor, has been added to the faculty of Stetson as a recre- 
ational specialist having just returned from overseas duty with 
the Red Cross. 

Stetson’s Women’s Athletic Association was hostess at a 
playday on January 26 for high schools of the central part 
of Florida. Over 200 girls participated in a program of re- 
lays, stunts, volleyball, basketball, tennis, and posture contests. 
The theme used was a rodeo and the gym and play areas were 
named and decorated accordingly. 


LOUISIANA pias he By Eddie McLane 

Dr. Jeanette O. Anderson has given the following report on 
children in Louisiana with speech handicaps. Approximately 
one out of every ten school children in the country is so seri- 
ously handicapped in speech that he cannot make his teacher 
and classmates understand him. For this reason, three diag- 
nostic clinics have been held in Tangipahoa parish and a 
fourth is planned. More than one hundred and thirteen chil- 
dren have been given speech, hearing, and, when indicated, 
psychological examinations by members of the LSU speech 
clinic staff. Case histories were taken and clinic appointments 
made by the parish health unit nurses, Miss Connie Peak and 
Mrs. Margaret Frey, under the direction of the parish visiting 
teacher, Mrs. Christina Hoggatt, and Superintendent James 
H. Newton. Parish school busses are used to transport chil- 
dren to and from the clinics. 

Cooperating in this first parish-wide project, the parish 
school board and health unit, and the state departments of 
health, education, and welfare intend this project as a demon- 
stration for a statewide program. Defects being treated include 
stuttering, cleft lips and palates, lisping, faults caused by de- 
formities of the mouth, nose, and throat, paralytic speech, 
delayed speech, infantile speech, indistinct speech, and hard-of- 
hearing speech. Children who would profit from medical, sur- 
gical, dental, or other attention are referred for appropriate 
treatment before remedial training is started. 

The following letter was received from Mr. F. M. Porch, 
president of the Pelican Safety Association of Baton Rouge. 

“The need of the association of professional safety engineers 
has been present in this community for the past several years 
but due to the war and the additional work which the war 
necessitated on the industrial plants in this area, we have not 
made any move toward the formation of such a group prior 
to this time. In November, 1945, approximately 25 men who 
were interested in safety met and the Pelican Safety Associa- 
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tion was formed for the purpose of promoting safety. Mem- 
bership in the association is open to anyone interested in safety 
who is working or is willing to work for its advancement. 
You can readily see that the scope in membership is wide, 
embracing the various law enforcement agencies, fire depart- 
ment, Parent-Teachers’ Association, civic clubs, and, of course, 
men interested in working for safety in the various industrial 
fields. Our primary object is to study the functions of agencies 
which should be interested in safety, to study traffic laws, the 
protection of our school children, our pedestrians, the whys 
and wherefores and enforcement of our traffic laws and regu- 
lations. It is our hope that after completing this study we 
will be able to make recommendations for the improvement of 
our community which will result in greater safety for those 
who live here. A constitution and by-laws have been adopted 
and the following officers elected: President, F. M. Porch; 
Vice President, A. J. Ferguson; Secretary, Dr. A. Triche; 
Treasurer, E. J. Lorio. 

“The following committees have been appointed and ap- 
proved by the membership: Community Service, J. N. Nor- 
wood; Industrial Advisory, W. E. Stackhouse; Publicity, C. 
P. Liter; First Aid, D. W. Read; Legislative, H. H. Huckaby ; 
Entertainment, August Helmke; Program, K. M. Loughmiller ; 
Corresponding Secretary, W. Gulick; Newsletter, Walt Gill; 
Parliamentarian, W. P. Graddock. 

“The executive committee will manage the affairs of the 
association. Regular meetings of the organization will be held 
monthly. The November meeting each year constitutes the 
anniversary meeting and officers for the following year will be 
elected and installed.” 

Dr. Paul Cook has set forth the following aims and objec- 
tives of a dental health education program: 

Education of school authorities and teachers, including school 
principals, parish superintendents, and school board members 
to the need of education in preventive or protective measures 
should be stressed. This will be furthered by supplying dental 
health material for the school libraries and individual rooms, 
and promoting a short credit course on dental health education 
in the state colleges and universities which provide teacher 
training. 

Nurses and health officers must be taught that dentists have 
a definite place in the field of public health and, though each 
group is a member of a separate profession, they are all allies. 
Each profession must recognize the other’s field of endeavor. 
It seems advisable to integrate the dental health program into 
the general health nursing program. Health officers and nurses 
would be educated in such topics as: the important things to 
look for in dental examinations at different age levels, recog- 
nition of normal and abnormal dental conditions, analysis of 
the authenticity of commercial advertisements and printed ma- 
terials. 

The Dental Health section will utilize available facilities 
for the dissemination of knowledge, at the same time trying to 
integrate the dental health program into the general health 
educational program. The dentists of the state will be encour- 
aged to address Parent-Teacher Associations and other civic 
and professional groups on the subject of mouth health. The 
Dental Health section will develop authentic educational mat- 
ter and a loan service of dental health lantern slides with out- 
lines for talks on the following topics. 

1. The importance of mouth health and its possible relation 
to general health. 

2. The importance of the preservation of the primary teeth 
until the child is 11 or 12 years old. 

3. The importance of periodical dental examinations and 
the early correction of defects of the primary and the perma- 
nent teeth. 

4. The importance of fillings in all cavities while small. 

5. The importance of the removal of all infected teeth un- 
less they can be treated and filled. 

6. The importance of an adequate diet to promote normal 
body development and the importance of a low sugar diet to 
help control dental decay. 

7. The importance of the use of drugs only on the advice or 
‘prescription of the dentist. 
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8. The importance of mouth habits (such as lip biting ang 
thumb sucking) in the development of irregular teeth, 

9. The importance of the proper use of the toothbrush to 
mouth health and appearance. 

10. The importance of the development of a concept of th 
dentist as a friendly health counselor. 

A letter from Dr. Joy Kistler at Baton Rouge tells of a 
conference on health problems, sponsored by the social Welfare 
group of the state, Region 111, held at Winnfield, Louisiana 
on March 14. The program discussion was led by the folloy. 
ing people who spoke on the topics mentioned: Miss Caro Lane 
State Department of Education, “School Health Problem’. 
Dr. L. C. Spencer, Jefferson Parish Health Unit, “Ryraj 
Health and Sanitation”; Dr. Lloyd W. Roland, director oj 
Louisiana Society for Mental Health, “Mental Health Pro. 
lems”; Dr. J. W. Kistler, head of department of health an 
physical education, Louisiana State University, “Health Edy. 
cation.” 

Simon McNeely, supervisor of health education and safety 
education of the State Department of Education, has returned 
from his period of service in the Navy to assume his duties 
in the State Department of Education. He began work aboyt 
March 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA . . . . . ._ By Frances A. Bleick 


One of the biggest and most popular annual events at the 
Woman‘s College, University of North Carolina, took place 
March 8, 1946. It was the college’s gym meet with this year's 
theme being “Fitness for the American Way of Life.” Approxi- 
mately seventy girls participated in the program. The program 
was dedicated to Miss Mary Channing Coleman who cel. 
brated her twenty-fifth anniversary as head of the physical 
education department of Woman’s College. In connection with 
this celebration on Saturday, March 9, a luncheon was given 
in honor of Miss Coleman. Staff, majors, and many alumnae 
of the department attended. 


To date, three Woman’s College students have received their 
national officials’ rating in basketball. Eight students received 
local ratings and one student an intramural rating. 

The National Telegraphic Swim Meets were completed on 
March 11 and March 12. Five students participated in these 
meets. Results should be returned in the near future. 

The Woman’s College physical education department is plan- 
ning to broaden its major course to include three different 
department emphases, one in general teaching of physical edu- 
cation, one in recreation, and one in therapeutic techniques in 
physical education. 

Dr. Frances Hellebrandt, acting director and professor of 
physical medicine at the Medical College of Virginia’s Baruch 
Center of Physical Medicine, spoke on physical therapy at the 
second Physical Education Forum of the year, March 4. Part 
of her talk covered the academic curriculum of a_ physical 
therapy course. She also spoke on its use and importance 
during the second World War, and of the acute shortage of 
trained physical therapists. 


VIRGINIA. . . . . . + . +» =By Howard G. Richardson 


The Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its eighth annual convention at the Hotel 
Jefferson in Richmond, Virginia, on March 14 and 15. The 
first day was given over chiefly to athletics when the follow- 
ing clinics were held: football with Johnny Fenlon of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, basketball with Gus Tebell of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, baseball with Mac Pitt of the University 
of Richmond, and track with Archie Hahn of the University 
of Virginia. 

During the evening, a round-table discussion on curriculum 
for teacher training, and physical and health education, was held 
with 100 percent of the colleges represented who are offering 
major courses in physical and health education. 

The general session was held on the morning of the 16th 
Mr. A. E. Doran, president, presided. Dr. Dabney S. Lat 
caster, state superintendent of public instruction, spoke on 
physical education as an integral part of the general educa 
tional program. Frank S. Stafford, chief specialist in Health, 
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Physical Education, and Athletics, U. S. Office of Education, 
spoke on “Federal Interest and Progress in Fitness for Living. 
E. V. Graves, state supervisor, led a floor discussion on pro- 
gram problems presented by convention delegates. Dr. Oliver 
K. Cornwell, president of the Southern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, spoke at the banquet luncheon on 
“Fitness for Everyday Living.” 

The Men’s Athletic Section, with Roland Day, chairman and 
director of health and physical education, Petersburg Schools, 
held a meeting in the afternoon. The floor discussion on ath- 
letic problems was led by Mr. Day and Mr. 5. W. Brown, 
state director of the Bureau of Teaching Materials spoke 
on the topic “Use of Visual Aids in Teaching.” Pictures were 
shown as a demonstration in teaching skills in various sports. 

The Women’s Athletic Section, with Miss Fanny Crenshaw, 
chairman and professor of physical education at Westhampton 
College, also met in the afternoon. The girls’ athletic situation 
was the chief topic of discussion led by the chairman. 

The Dance Section, with Miss Louise Covington, chairman, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, also met in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Edna Jane Nesbitt Dexter, director of health and 
physical education at the Richmond Professional Institute, 
discussed the value of rhythmics on the elementary and high 
school level, and gave a demonstration with a group of col- 
lege girls in creative dancing. Miss Frances Wills, teacher at 
Binford Junior High School, gave a demonstration of inter- 
pretative dancing on the junior high school level. Following 
the demonstration, there was a round-table discussion concern- 
ing greater participation in rhythmics, led by the chairman. 

At the association’s business meeting, Mr. Kirk Montague, 
supervisor of health and physical education, Norfolk City 
Schools, was elected president-elect, and a number of changes 
were made in the constitution and by-laws. The executive 
committee met following the convention. 


TENNESSEE . .... . By Fred T. Brown 

A meeting of the colleges offering teacher-training courses 
and the University of Tennessee was called by the State Com- 
missioner of Education, March 21-22, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the teacher-training courses in health and physical 
education. 

There are three health education workshops being jointly 
sponsored by the division of health education this semester. 
The dates and locations are as follows: University of Chat- 
tanooga, May 27-June 7; Tennessee State A. & I. College (Ne- 
gro), June 3-June 21; Middle Tennessee State College at 
Murfreesboro, June 17-July 5. 

There is also a special education workshop “for the pur- 
pose of meeting the special needs of children” to be held at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, June 10-July 17. 

The physical education department at Peabody College, 
Nashville, has published an attractively illustrated bulletin 
which is a real contribution toward creating interest in all the 
phases of a well balanced college program. Miss Clara Haddox 
should be congratulated on this particular piece of material. 


GEORGIA ea 4 By T. E. McDonough 

The Georgia Progress Conference, sponsored by Georgia 
Teachers College, was held at Statesboro, March 15 and 16. 
This is an annual event held for the promotion of professional 
education in the state. Each year certain phases of education 
are chosen for emphasis. The choices are determined by what 
are considered to be the most pressing current needs. 

The themes selected for 1946 were (1) elementary teacher 
education, Georgia’s greatest current educational need, and (2) 
a total program for health and physical education. The par- 
ticipants in the program consist of national, regional, and local 
leaders in the fields selected, plus the faculty and students 
of the college. All interested educators and laymen are cor- 
dially invited to attend and participate. 

Departmental meetings for those concerned with elementary 
education were held Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 
Work group meetings were held for elementary school prin- 
cipals, county school supervisors, county superintendents, school 
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board members, and classroom teachers. The following prob- 
lems were discussed: “Five Problems Which Handicap Ele- 
mentary Teachers”; “Next Steps in Rural Education in 
Georgia”; “How to Get Better Schools for Our Children”; 
“Changes Needed in Elementary Education in Georgia.” 

Paralleling the elementary school program was one devoted 
to health and physical education in our public schools. The pro- 
gram was in the form of a debate revolving around the question 
of whether or not the present athletic program in Georgia is 
effective. 

Mr. E. D. Whisonant, Baxley; Mr. C. J. Cheves, Gaines- 
ville; and Mr. H. O. Mahler, Thomasville, took the affirmative 
side and Mr. S. H. Sherman, Statesboro; Mr. T. H. Wall, 
Douglas; and Mr. O. E. Hendley, Ocilla, took the negative 
side. 

On Friday there was a discussion of problems encountered 
in physical education and recreation. Mr. J. Louis Cook, Hoke 
Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, was chairman. Mr. Jim 
Jordan, Portal, spoke on “Time Allotment in the Schedule and 
Who Shall Teach the Pupils”; Mr. Ernest Teel, Statesboro, on 
“The Curriculum of Physical Education and Facilities for 
Improvement of Curriculum”; Mr. Ralph H. Cooper, Chauncey, 
on “Use of School Playground, Gymnasium, and Auditorium 
for Community Recreation”; and Mr. Drane Watson, Gaines- 
ville, on “School Leadership in Community Recreation.” 

On Saturday there was discussion of problems encountered 
in health and safety education. Miss Louise Smith, G.S.C.W., 
was chairman. Speakers and topics included “Importance of 
Medical Examination and How It Might Be Made a Part of 
the School Program,’ Mr. R. W. Stephens, Reisville; ‘“Re- 
sponsibility of the Administration and Teachers to Healthful 
School Environment,” Mr. V. E. Glenn, Swainsboro; “Safe 
School Environment and How Present Situations May Be Im- 
proved,” Mr. John Mize, Claxton; and “Present Practices in 
School Bus Operation and How the Safety Factors May Be 
Improved,” Mr. Fred Miles, Metter. 

A general meeting was held in the college auditorium Fri- 
day night. Dr. Harry A. Little, G.S.C.W., presided and Mr. 
Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, discussed “Physical 
Education—A Traditional or A Dynamic Program.” Dr. Daisy 
Parton, University of Alabama, discussed “The Task Ahead 
in Elementary Education in the South.” A music program 
was rendered by the boys’ choir and college chorus. The Con- 
ference was concluded by an all-conference luncheon in the 
aollege dining hall. 

Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, president of Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, is to be commended for originating and promoting this 
fine project. Dr. T. H. Phillips, professor of psychology and 
Mr. R. T. DeWitt, director of physical education, deserve much 
credit for the manner in which the programs were executed. 
Many health, physical education, and recreation programs in 
Georgia will be improved as a result of this conference. 

The department of physical education for women, University 
of Georgia, will hold their second annual sports “‘~ic, June 
11-15. Experts in girls’ basketball, volleyball, tenn.s, archery, 
and other sports will assist the regular staff. Any one inter- 
ested in improving his own skills in athletics or in teaching, 
coaching, or officiating is invited to attend. For information 
write Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, Athens, Georgia. 

A national basketball officials’ rating examination was held 
at the University of Georgia, March 9. Llewellyn Wilburn of 
Agnes Scott acted as judge. Students from Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women and West Georgia College as well as the 
University of Georgia took the examination. Three were 
awarded national ratings, five, local ratings, and three, intra- 
mural ratings. 

Evelyn Cross of the physical education staff at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia attended the state recreation conference in 
Augusta, March 6-8. 

Charles Weidman and his group gave a concert at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, under the sponsorship of the 
dance club. Ruth Farmer, dance director, reports a large and 
enthusiastic audience which also included students from 
Georgia State College for Women and Brenau College. 

Mr. J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith Junior High School, At- 
lanta, reports that all boys now have five periods a week devoted 
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to physical education instruction. 

Mr. John Wydre, graduate of Springfield College and a 
former lieutenant in the Navy has accepted a position as a 
member of the physical education staff at Emory University. 

Mr. Goerge Cooper, until recently a lieutenant in the Marines, 
will return to Emory Junior College, and assume the director- 
ship of the physical education department in September, 1946. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, is sponsoring its sec- 
ond annual Sports Clinic, June 11-15. Those attending may 
work to improve their own sports skills or study methods of 
teaching and officiating under experts. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Mary L. Soule, the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 
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Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA ee. By Viola Ramsey 

The fourteenth annual Arizona State Archery Association 
tournament was held April 6 and 7 on the women’s athletic 
field of the University of Arizona. The tourney was open to 
all archers who were residents of the state. Mary Pilgrim is 
association president. 

Susan Thompson, a 14-year-old freshman from North Phoe- 
nix High School, was the winner of the first statewide high 
school archery meet which was held at the Arizona State 
College March 16. Competing against entrants from nine other 
schools, Miss Thompson hung up a score of 398 in the class 
B junior Columbia round, trimming runner-up Wilma Lawson 
of Glendale by 114 points. In the exacting Wand Shoot, Susan 
Thompson broke the state record of six hits, with a score of 
nine bull’s-eyes in 14 tries. The target in this event stood five 
feet tall and two inches wide at a distance of 40 yards from 
the firing line. Runners-up with three hits each were Bonnie 
Stearns, and Betty McGee of North Phoenix, and Wilma 
Lawson of Glendale. Susan, whose mother, father and sister 
have ali held state archery championships, won a leg on two 
gold challenge cups for North Phoenix, and two gold medals 
for herself. A silver medal went to Wilma Lawson. Eileen 
Liddle of Phoenix Union High scored 173 to take the class 
A senior Columbia round from Doris McBrayer of Yuma who 
made 116 points. The same awards as in the Class B event 
were given. Miss Margaret Klann, instructor of physical edu- 
cation at Tempe College was supervisor of the high school 
meet. 

On the Tempe Campus at the same time as the archery 
tourney, was the statewide annual badminton match under the 
direction of Miss Nina Murphy, associate professor of phys- 
ical education and director of women at the college. 

In the singles competition, Stella Spaich of Miami took first 
place with Patsy Akins of Yuma running a close second. In 
the doubles Johnny McLenders and Billy Mauzy of Miami 
came out on top cutting down Rosie Arnett and Pauline Lips- 
comb of Yuma to second place. 

The advanced dance class of the Tucson Senior High school 
presented its dance program, March 28. This program took the 
place of the annual Folk Festival. The program was under the 
direction of Miss Virginia Robinson. It is hoped that by next 
year materials will be plentiful enough so that Tucson Senior 
High may have its annual Folk Festival. 

Miss Janet McTavish a January graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa has joined the physical education faculty in Tucson 
Senior High School. 

The Board of Education has approved the plan to rent the 
YWCA pool and furnish transportation for five beginning 
classes in swimming the last six weeks of school at Tucson 
High. 
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The archery club of Amphfiheater High School and th 
Tucson Club will have two tournaments together in the ney 
month. Mrs. Esther Parris is in cherge of the Amphitheater 
group and Miss Lois Dusenbuerry is training the Tucson group 

The Executive Committee of the Amzona Association oj 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held a meeting in 
Phoenix March 30. 

The University of Arizona was the host to the visiting high 
school teams that participated in the state high school baske. 
ball tournament on March 7, 8, and 9. Competition was SPirited 
and the attendance was excellent. Mesa High School, coached 
by “Mutt” Ford, won the championship game from Glertdale 
High School, coached by John Wheatley. The final score was 
44-37. The Consolation Championship went to Safford High 
School when they defeated Gilbert. Safford is coached by Sim 
J. Traw, and Gilbert, by Chet McNabb. : 

The old Class B high school Valley Conference was tf. 
organized in a meeting held in Phoenix, March 12. Fourteen 
Class B high schools were included in the reorganization group 
and plans for championships in 11-man football, 6-man football 
baseball, track, and tennis were made. Ivan Wade of Tolleson 
was named president of the conference, and L. D. Shumway of 
Litchfield was chosen secretary. A committee consisting of 
Robert Taylor of Coolidge, Robert Ash of Peoria, and R, £ 
Goddard, of Chandler presented a constitution and by-laws, 
which were accepted. The schools included in the group are 
Superior, Casa Grande, Florence, Chandler, Gilbert, Scottsdale 
Litchfield, Tolleson, Wickenburg, Ajo, Buckeye, Peoria, and 
Gila Bend. The conference goes into operation with the 1946-47 | 
school term. Traveling plaques will be awarded to the winning 
schools in each sport. Basketball titles will not be handled 
in this group inasmuch as basketball operates in districts, an 
the schools included play in both the West and East Central 
basketball districts. 


CALIFORNIA dee By Beth Hightower 
California's State Departments of Public Health and Educa- 
tion acted as joint sponsors for a three-day school health insti- 
tute in Sacramento on March 21, 22, and 23. Attended by 
nearly 300 delegates, this institute was one of six planned for 
California during the months of March and April. 

Among the conference speakers was Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, 
health education specialist for the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., who told those present, “the level of health 
is no better than the total of living in the community.” “The 
job of health,” added Dr. Nyswander, “is one of planning to- 
gether by all groups. The greatest weakness in our health 
program in recent years has been that doctors and nurses have 
not thought cooperatively with educators, and educators have 
not understood the thinking of the medical profession.” She 
concluded by saying the health job is a joint responsibility and 
privilege with the home economics teacher, physical education 
instructor, and those who teach social studies, biology, etc., all 
of which have definite contributions to make to the interest of 
child health in the school. 

A practical turn was given the conference with demonstra | 
tions of three school health services, namely the nurse-teacher 
conference prior to medical examination of students, medical 
examination, and physician-nurse-parent conference on findings 
and follow-up. 

Some of the authorities present included Alberta Wilson, 
assistant director, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing; Cecyl Nelson, supervisor, Community Health Educa- 
tion Project, California State Department of Education; W. H. 
Orion, chief, division of physical education and health, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education; Dorothy Lottridge, M. D. 
maternal and child health officer, California State Department 
of Public Health; Bernice Moss, consultant in school health 
education, California State Department of Public Health; 
Jessie M. Bierman, chief, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health; Dr. Richard Soutar, school physician and supervisor 
of health and development, Sacramento City Unified School 
District. 

Mary Bell Smith, vice president for health on the state 
association’s executive board, with the assistance of Cecyl 
Nelson, mapped a health program for the state conference. 
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s are now on the state association’s health section 
committee and two more are expected to be added to aid in 
carrying out the proposed work. 

Health, physical education, and recreation leaders from all 

rts of California converged on Hollywood High School, 
April 17 and 18, for the first statewide conference of postwar 
times. The Southwest District of which Hazel Cubberley is 
president, joined the California Association in making this 
conference one of great professional significance. Frank Staf- 
ford of the U. S. Office of Education and Helen Manley, 
President-Elect, AAHPER, addressed the conference delegates. 

State association president, H. A. Applequist, a firm believer 
in the old bromide that all work and no play makes even school 
people dull, had a full schedule of entertainment slated for 
conference members. Breakfast at Tom Brenaman’s, a tour of 
Catalina Island, vaudeville at the Blackouts of 1946, and tickets 
to 10 or more radio shows were listed on the recreational menu. 

Seleced to act on a steering committee for the state meeting 
are Mary Bell Smith, Helen Iverson, W. H. Orion, Larry 
Houston, Howard Bell, Eleanor Metheny, Duane George, 
Margaretta Reagan, Gilbert Strothers, Lola Steiner, Evelyn 
Briggs, Lucille Verhulst, Edwin Trethaway, Barkan Garner, 
Medric McMasters, Estelle Gilman, John Burke, and D. L. 
Weyland. 

State president Applequist has named Dudley DeGroot and 
C. L. Glenn to compile a report on the history of physical 
education in California. What the state association has done 
during the last ten years is the task of a new committee soon 
to be named by Applequist. The Southern Section has suggested 
a procedure which merits notice. To obtain continuity of pur- 
pose, the president-elect should attend all executive meetings 
with the president. By this practice, new officers would be 
schooled in the year prior to taking office. The section’s 
current president, Mrs. Lola Steiner, reports a membership 
of 937 with 1,200 as this year’s goal. 
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By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


Convention Report 

The Sixteenth Northwest District Convention was held 
March 28, 29 and 30, at the Edmond Meany Hotel in Seattle, 
Washington. The total number of registrants was 270, includ- 
ing the active, student, and complimentary registrations. 

The possibility of holding the National Convention in Seattle 
in 1947, was discussed, and committees were appointed to in- 
vestigate such areas as transportation, housing, and promotion. 

The program was planned with a view to meeting the in- 
terests and needs of school officials as well as those of the 
health and physical education teachers. 

Consideration was given to state plans for school programs 
in health and physical education as they are now being de- 
veloped in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. A spe- 
cial session was devoted to community and state plans for 
recreation. 

MEN’s COLLEGE SECTION MEETING 

Dr. Clair V. Langton presided. 

Recent changes in the college service program for men were 
discussed with the following colleges and universities report- 
ing: Oregon, Oregon State College, University of Washington, 
Washington State College, University of Montana, Willamette 
University. Trends are definitely towards an overall, balanced 
Program in physical education, including testing, conditioning 
through basic. developmental activities for entering freshmen, 
and an elective sports program on a maintenance basis. Mr. 
G. Spencer Reeves was elected chairman for 1947. 

Women’s CoLLeGe SECTION MEETING 
Dr. Helen G. Smith presided. The discussion centered around 
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recent changes in the college service program. Betty Lynd 
Thompson of Oregon State College gave a brief history of 
that institution’s service program for women and described 
their present requirement which is a two-year course. They 
are back to a required freshman course, ten weeks in length, 
meeting three times a week and covering information and skills 
basic to physical well being. Included in the program are 
tests for measuring the degree to which indviduals improve 
in these skills. 

Margery Stevenson of the State Normal School, Billings, 
Montana,. described the program there, which consists pri- 
marily of rhythmics, games, and self-testing activities suitable 
for classroom and play-field. The emphasis is placed upon what 
potential teachers of rural elementary and junior high children 
will want to play. 

Ruth Wilson then spoke of the trends at the University of 
Washington. The latter has a four-semester requirement which 
includes one each of rhythmics, individual or dual sports, and 
swimming, leaving one semester for a free elective. Their 
increased enrollment has resulted in an increased staff, use of 
outside facilities such as bowling alleys, and the conversion of 
other buildings on the campus into activity areas. 

Irene Marks of the University of Idaho told about the 
change made there from a 2-year requirement of free electives 
to a 2-year requirement in which one semester each must 
be taken in a team sport, individual sport, and a rhythmic 
activity. The girls at the University of Idaho must also pass 
a beginners’ swimming test. 

An interesting experiment in extended education is planned 
for North Idaho School of Education at Lewiston. A four 
weeks’ coeducation camp will be held at a lake 30 miles away 
in the early summer of 1946. It is possible for students to 
earn six college credits and emphasis will be on teacher prep- 
aration in such areas as crafts, nature study, and play. 

The results of this meeting indicate the following general 
trends: 

1. Larger intramural turn-outs both for mixed and womens’ 
recreational activities. 

2. Fundamentals courses. 

3. Specific activity requirements or demonstration of ability 
in those areas. 

4. Extending operations to outside facilities. 


WoMeEN’s ATHLETIC SECTION MEETING 

All four of the state reports indicated interest and progress 
in the work. Basketball clinics had been held in each state. 
Both Montana and Idaho report that much of their work has 
been to acquaint their teachers with the NSWA program and 
to set up working groups. 

Dr. Wohlford in Washington has been active in straighten- 
ing out files and organizing district and county groups and 
committees. She has had two basketball clinics in her part of 
the state and has presented NSWA at.a workshop meeting 
and county teachers’ meeting. She finds it helpful to have ma- 
terials to distribute when she works in her district on in- 
service teacher training. 

Mary Sweeney reported that fifteen basketball clinics were 
held in Oregon with an attendance of from fifteen to thirty 
at each clinic. No attempt was made to rate officials at these 
clinics but a demonstration and discussion of officiating tech- 
niques were included. Discussion of rules and interpretation, 
teaching suggestions, and demonstrations of plays and types of 
defense were a part of the program. As an outcome of the 
basketball clinics requests were made by the teachers that 
vollyball clinics be held in the fall throughout the state. 

The four state representatives seem to feel that more free 
printed material should be available fer distribution through- 
out the state and more money should be available to them to 
carry on their promotion plans. 

MEN’s ATHLETIC SECTION MEETING 

The Men’s Athletic Association was called into session at 
3:45 by Edwin A. Graham, chairman. Leon Brigham was 
elected as Athletic Section chairman for the following year. 
Percy Egtvet, University of Washington, presented a very 
interesting colored film on track techniques in slow motion. 

Following the program on track, Dorsett Graves, presented 
a discussion on baseball skills. 
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The closing section of the program featuring the “Sugar 
Bowl” football game at New Orleans between St. Mary’s and 
Oklahoma Aggies proved to be an exceptionally fine, colored, 
sound film. It was obtained through the courtesy of Mr. 
Royal Brougham of the Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


TRENDS OF THE STATE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpuCATION GROUPS 
Oregon 

The Oregon program of health and physical education was 
presented by Dorotha Moore and Harold Bishop, state super- 
visors. Basically, Oregon has a plan whereby all school chil- 
dren can be appraised as to their physical status. This pro- 
gram includes (1) conditioning exercises, (2) games and relays, 
(3) rhythms, (4) sports. The objectives of the program are 
taken from the Oregon state law which requires twelve full 
years of health and physical education and are interpreted in 
terms of the school child. Each classroom teacher appraises 
the student in relation to his physical condition, his growth 
and development, his basic skills, and the development of fac- 
tors of physical fitness as checked by the testing program. 

This program is introduced to all teachers and clarified 
by workshops conducted by the state supervisors and held in 
local areas throughout the state. 


Montana 

Charles Hertler, Montana state supervisor of health and 
physical education, outlined the recent work in Montana. The 
1945 legislation provided funds to carry out a measure passed 
in 1941. This measure maintains a program for twelve grades. 
Qn the recommendation of the State Board of Education, re- 
quirements will be standardized for teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

Their work this year concentrates on the elementary and 
rural schools. As yet there is no general statewide program 
on the secondary level, although there is a need for improved 
teacher training and in-service training for teachers. He ex- 
pressed optimism for progress in spite of the many difficulties 
they are facing. Mr. Hertler also mentioned that a very close 
cooperation exists between his office and that of the State 
Board of Health. 

Washington 

Nora Hall, member of the Health and Physical Education 
Committee, State Board of Education, gave a survey of pro- 
gram development. The four major points discussed were (1) 
time allotment—an effort has been made to increase the amount 
of time allotted to physical education to more than twenty 
minutes per day; (2) facilities—the committee is trying to 
agree on specified recommendations for necessary facilities 
which could be presented to administrators and play areas are 
increasing in size and number; (3) program—objectives and 
methods have been and are improving generally and one prob- 
lem that must be dealt with is the influence of high school 
interscholastic activities on the elementary level; (4) leader- 
ship—the elementary classroom teacher now handles her own 
program. 

Washington’s problems include teacher training, administra- 
tion, the status of recreation in the total picture, and the ap- 
pointment of a state supervisor to organize thinking and a 
guiding pattern in each of these four points for the entire 
school system. 

SEsSION ON HEALTH EDUCATION 

The general session on health education titled, “School and 
Community Health Education” was a panel discussion. Dr. 
Edythe P. Hershey, director, Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, Montana State Board of Health, suggested the need 
for a clarification of terms in health education. She addressed 
the question “What is the Scope of Health Education?” to 
Dr. H. S. Hoyman from the University of Oregon. Health- 
in-education provides for health service, health instruction, 
and a healthy school environment for every child. A briei dis- 
cussion of the basic responsibilities of the school and health 
department followed. Is the functional health program the 
responsibility of the administrators, the physical education 
teachers, the classroom teachers, or should a health council 
plan be maintained to integrate all aspects of the program to 
give the teacher necessary guidance? The general attitude was 
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that the basic responsibility of health-in-education rests with 
the classroom teacher and that a health council Plan should 
be developed in every school. 

A stimulating factor in the meeting was the active Partici- 
pation of the school administrators and school physicians, The 
took an interest in our problems and also presented odeal 
problems of their own. 


SESSION ON RECREATION 

The recreation session, “Community Planning for Recrea. 
tion,” was very well covered by Mr. Faber Stevenson, Vj 
McBraun, and Ruth Manca. 

Both adults and children do need and will increasingly need 
more community recreation that is well planned and organized 
and that makes use of all available community facilities ang 
monies that provide proper leadership and safe equipment, 
Only through the cooperation of the schools, the public recrea- 
tion associations, and the private recreation associations work. 
ing together with the people of the community, can a well in. 
tegrated, working recreation program provide a suitable pro. 
gram for the different age groups. 


Vian 


BANQUET 

The banquet program included a spectacular fencing demon. 
stration of boys fencing in the dark, the only illumination be- 
ings the sparks caused by their electrically equipped sabers 
clashing together, a performance on the trampoline by boys 
from the University of Washington men’s physical education 
department, a trumpet trio of high school boys, and selections 
by the madrigal singers of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Following the banquet an informal dance was held. At inter- 
mission the “Promenaders” (a girls’ square dance club of the 
University of Washington) under the direction of Ruth Wil- 
son, entertained with a group of square and couple dances, 
Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, Seattle, was chair- 
man. 

The various committees are to be commended for their work 
in making this convention a success. 

At the Northwest District Association business meeting the 
following officers were elected for 1947: President—Edwin 
Graham, Aberdeen Public Schools, Aberdeen, Washington; 
President-Elect—Dorothea Lensch, Director of Portland Rec- 
reation, Portland, Oregon; Ist Vice President—H. S. Hoyman, 
Health Education, University of Oregon; 2nd Vice President— 
Mildred Wohlford, Physical Education, Washington State Col- 
lege; 3rd Vice President—Charles Hertler, Recreation, State 
Department of Education, Helena, Montana; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington, Seattle; 
representative on the National Board of Directors—Dr. Clair 
V. Langton, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


WASHINGTON . . . « By Mildred B. Wohlford 

“College Squares and Rounds,” the graduate-faculty square 
dancing group, and the students’ “Do-Si-Do” Club sponsored 
a Country Dance Festival at the Women’s Gymnasium, Satur- 
day evening, March 16, from 8:00 to 12:00 p.m. 

Twelve groups from Spokane, nine neighboring granges, and 
groups from Lewiston and Cheney had been invited to con- 
tribute to the demonstration and to participate in an evening 
of square and round dances. Ruth Radir, sponsor of the two 
clubs, reports an attendance of approximately 650. 

On February 14, 1946, the King County Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held a meeting at 
the women’s gymnasium on the University of Washington 
campus. Chet Ullin showed excellent colored slides of recrea- 
tion and outing activities in the state. This was followed by 
square dancing led by Ruth M. Wilson. 

On February 14, 1946, ten girls who had been high scorers 
in the regular bowling classes of the University of Washington 
competed in the National Telegraphic Bowling Tournament 
sponsored by the National Section on Women’s Athletics. The 
girls apparently suffered from “tournament nerves,” for the 
scores were well below their own averages, but even so, they 
placed 12th of the 20 colleges entered in the same period. 
This is the second year we have participated in this event. 

At the annual meeting of the Washington Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation fifty members were 
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present and Lowell O. Wiggins, president, presided. Various 
reports of standing committees were given. The revised state 
association constitution was accepted and the following officers 
elected : President—Kathro Kidwell, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Western Vice President—Nora Hall, Puyallup 
High School, Puyallup, Washington ; Central i ice President— 
Jess Puckett, Central W ashington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington ; Eastern Vice President—H. H. House, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington ; Secre- 
tary—Mildred Wohlford, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Washington. ene 

Two resolutions were passed, one concerning an invitation 
to the National Association to come to Seattle for the 1947 
Convention, and the other relating to the need for a_ state 
director of physical education. 

The members of “Promenaders,” the square dance club at 
the University of Washington, have been having a busy year 
to date. During this year the members have been sponsoring 
4 series of square-dance mixers on Monday afternoons. This 
has proven to be a popular corecreational activity in the de- 
partment program. In addition, members of the group have 
been busy giving demonstrations. At Edmonds Junior-Senior 
High and Broadway High Schools the club danced for the 
entire student body, and for the Girls’ Club at West Seattle. 
At the present writing, the group is preparing programs for 
james Monroe High School and Ballard High School. The 
club has just completed a program for the University Faculty 
Women’s Club, at which time club members asked the faculty 
women to participate with them. The response was excellent, 
both from the standpoint of quality and enthusiasm. Present 
and former members of “Promenaders” provided intermission 
entertainment for the Northwest District Convention dance. 
They included Florence Beam, Daphne Hailey, Helen Clark, 
Shirley Nelson, Ruth Porter, Doris Jean Swanson, Birrell 
Dinnetz, Bernadine Buck, Bettie Jeanne Jameson, Marion Wil- 
keson, Nancy Livermore, Lucille Trucano, Joyce Andrews, 
Genevieve Holtum, Marjorie Swanson, and Mary Belle Ter- 
hune. Ruth Wilson is faculty advisor of the group. 

Students from the University of Washington planning to 
teach girls’ physical education next fall are now doing their 
cadet teaching. The schools and teachers participating in this 
program this year are: Edmonds—Margaret Morgan, teacher, 
Gloria Stamatis, cadet; Overlake—Mrs. Grace Dolin, teacher, 
Ruth Porter, cadet; Renton—Daphne Hailey, teacher, Kather- 
ine Sandborn, cadet; Clover Park— Dorothy Bell, teacher, 
Helen Clark, cadet; Enumclaw—Betty Moe, teacher, Carol 
Richstad, cadet; Auburn—Almire Marchesini, teacher, Patricia 
Buckler, cadet; Puyallup—Eva Clark, teacher, Bernadine Buck, 
cadet; Highline— Minnie Emry, teacher, Priscilla Ross, cadet. 
Wherever possible, the students live in the community to which 
assigned, remaining for a period of six weeks. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


a, ee 

The Iowa Association, in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is trying to stimulate working 
groups in twenty-five local units in the state. Each unit is 
composed of three or four counties within which a centrally 
located town, with key people, will be selected for discussion 
groups. 

Already 200 questionnaires have been sent to physical educa- 
tion teachers in the state, selected at random, in order to 
ascertain topics which they would like to have discussed. These 
Suggestions will be pooled and analyzed. The topics most 
frequently mentioned will be sent to the key persons in each 
unit, together with a brief outline to assist the leaders. 

In each area where successful local units become organized, 
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we plan to have them reported during the next state meeting 
and in our bulletin. With the inspiration from these groups, 
we hope to encourage an increasing and enlarging interest in 
the field of health, physical education, and recreation through- 
out the state. 

Miss Jessie M. Parker, Mr. W. H. McFarland, and other 
members of the staff of the Department of Public Instruction 
are cooperating one hundred percent in our plans. 

Mr. L. H. Campbell, program manager for the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, has been most cooperative in assuring 
us a speaker from one of the general sessions for our section 
meeting during the next convention. He was also most amen- 
able to the suggestion that we have a demonstration of phys- 
ical education before one of the general sessions. 

Members of the state association’s historical committee are 
Jean Bontz, Iowa City, chairman; George Bresnahan, Iowa 
City; Genevieve E. Johnson, Des Moines. This year is Iowa 
Centennial year and this committee is undertaking to delve into 
the history of our state physical education association, bring 
it up to date in written form, and prepare it in such form that 
it may be continued in the future. 

In Sioux City folk dancing is taught in all our elementary 
schools. Every child participates and as a culminating activity, 
an outdoor program of dances is given in the spring for the 
parents. It has proven to be a very good motivating scheme 
for both teachers and pupils. No child is eliminated but is 
urged to do the best he can. This creates a fine attitude, for 
there is no selection made as to the ability of the child. Correct 
etiquette is taught and boys and girls feel at ease and they 
thoroughly enjoy this part of the physical education program. 
In many schools this program is combined with the motor 
ability tests which are given in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, and a flag day is held for the enjoyment of the parents 
and children. We feel that it gives the community an insight 
with respect to the program. 

An advisory commission on postwar education was recently 
appointed in the Sioux City Public Schools. A committee of 
twenty-five people from the various departments of the school 
makes up the commission. In order to properly study the many 
problems confronting school people these days, five main head- 
ings were decided upon and committees were appointed in each 
group. Jane E. Harris was appointed chairman of the Physical 
and Mental Health group. This committee is made up of the 
school nurse, vocational education director, a junior and senior 
high school principal, and the director of physical education. 

A survey was made in each building, conducted by the prin- 
cipal of the building. Each was asked to present the things in 
his building that needed immediate attention as far as physical 
or mental health of the pupils was concerned. A written report 
from each principal was then sent to the chairman. We are 
now evaluating and studying these reports and will make our 
recommendations to the commission. If accepted by this group, 
it will be turned over to the Board of Education for its approval 
and eventually for the allocation of funds. Our main objective 
is to investigate the present facilities and to recommend addi- 
tional equipment necessary for a more modern physical educa- 
tion program. 

The above program has proven to be very fine publicity for 
physical education in the Sioux City schools. Miss Harris has 
talked to the following in the last six weeks: Sioux City 
Woman’s Club (Education Department), Professional Men’s 
Club (doctors, lawyers, school administrators), Sioux City 
Realty Board (consists of 30 men who sell real estate), busi- 
ness and professional women, and also the Sioux City Quota 
Club, which has a membership of about sixty business women. 


MINNESOTA : By Clarence A. Nelson 

The Duluth section of the Minnesota Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation had a fine meeting on 
Tuesday evening, March 5, at Duluth State Teachers College. 
In addition to the members of the Duluth section, there were 
several members from the Northeastern division living outside 
of Duluth present at the meeting. Dr. Harold K. Jack, super- 
visor of health and physical education of the State Department 
of Education, and Mr. Alvin T. Stolen, superintendent of 
schools for Duluth spoke on the general topic, “Problems and 
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Trends in the Fields of Health and Physical Education.” A 
very stimulating discussion followed their fine presentations. 
The final meeting of the year for the Duluth section will be 
the annual spring recreational meeting at the College of St. 
Scholastica in Duluth. In addition to the social activities, a 
secretary-treasurer for the coming two years will be elected. 

The publicity committee for the state association will publish 
its second newsletter of the year for distribution to all members 
early in May. The emphasis in this newsletter will be on 
articles which will be of value to the teachers in the state in 
the field of health and physical education. 

On April 26 and 27, a recreation institute was held at the 
University of Minnesota. The purpose of this institute was to 
direct attention toward re-establishing and strengthening the 
recreation programs of all groups in the state. It was sched- 
uled at this time in order to give immediate attention to he 
needs for developing worth-while programs of summer recre- 
ation. This institute was sponsored jointly by the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota, the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, and the Minnesota Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 

Several county-wide conferences for elementary teachers are 
being sponsored jointly by various county superintendents and 
the State Department of Education. Emphasis at these con- 
ferences will be on the health and physical education program. 
The program will consist of practical demonstrations on various 
screening tests in the health service program with the teachers 
actually participating and gaining experience in administering 
the tests, the use of the health record cards and the relation- 
ship of health education to the total school program, the 
philosophy of physical education for the elementary school, 
a teaching demonstration of physical education activities, and 
a discussion of the new elementary course of study in health 
and physical education. 


NEBRASKA » oe « « . « « By Wilma Gimmestad 

Mr. Ralph Beechner, football coach at Lincoln Central High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, was elected president of the 
Nebraska Physical Education Association at Lincoln on Satur- 
day, March 16. He succeeds Mr. James Lewis, supervisor of 
city recreation in Lincoln, who had held the position since 1942. 
Other officers are Miss C. Pauline Spencer, Omaha Technical 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska, first vice president; Mr. 
Charles Miller, department of physical education, University of 
Nebraska, second vice president; and Mrs. Herman Gim- 
mestad, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The association appointed a committee to investigate the pos- 
sibility. of adding a physical education director to the state 
administration. 

The department of physical education for women, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, held a clinic on high school girls’ athletic 
activities in Grant Memorial Hall, March 16, preceding the 
business meeting of the state physical education association. 
The program included stunts and tumbling, conditioning exer- 
cises, demonstrations of volleyball techniques, and basketball 
discussion and demonstrations. A plan has been considered to 
have similar clinics available at the various district teachers’ 
conferences. 

The University of Nebraska department of student physical 
welfare sponsored a luncheon on March 16, in conjunction 
with the state basketball tournament and a state conference of 
superintendents, and principals. Tentative plans for forma- 
tion of a Nebraska coaches’ association were laid. A com- 
mittee was appointed to carry forward the processes of organ- 
ization and to report at a coaches’ meeting during the state 
high school track meet this spring. Committee members are 
Roscoe Tolley, Falls City; Ralph Beechner, Lincoln; Neal 
Gallant, Kearney; Roy Speece, Wayne; Ike Hanscom, Scotts- 
bluff; and Frank Knapple, Omaha. 


NORTH DAKOTA Te ae By G. R. McCain 

C. A. West, veteran athletic director at the University of 
North Dakota since 1928 and head coach until 1941, has an- 
nounced his resignation. Glenn Jarrett, recently discharged 
from the Navy, has been named acting head of the men’s de- 
partment. 
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Mrs. Grace Osborne Rhonemus of the department of phys. 
ical education is serving her second year as state representa- 
tive of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. Mrs. 
Mandel Hilde, Wheaton, is state basketball chairman. 

Orchesis Dance Club has been reorganized and has a mem. 
bership of 25 members. 

The Women’s Athletic Association has a membership of 9 
members. All majors in the department of physical education 
are members of the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


DELAWARE . . . . . « By Rebecca Guidice 

At the March meeting of the Wilmington Board of Public 
Education approval was given to a plan, on a year’s trial basis, 
whereby teachers will receive extra pay for time spent it 
“Special activities not connected with regular classroom teach- 
ing,” including athletics, dramatics, music, and guidance coun- 
selling. The plan states that the definite and maximum any 
teacher could receive, regardless of number of hours spent, 
would be $700. The hourly rate will be two dollars. 

In presenting the plan the committee recommended that the 
regular school day consist of seven hours and a school week, 
thirty-five hours. Any additional hours in which a teacher 
is engaged in school activities not connected with regular teach- 
ing assignment would be considered as excess hours and would 
be the basis for determining extra pay. Extra pay for all 
additional hours outside of the regular school day would be 
estimated and a maximum established. Extra activities might 
include before school, late afternoons, evenings, or Saturdays, 
which would be paid at the established hourly rate. All teach- 
ers who are assigned to extra activities for extra pay, accord- 
ing to the list approved by the Board of Public Education, will 
be assigned to a full teaching load in the regular school day. 
It is understood that a full teaching assignment is 28 periods 
of teaching or related work per week. 

Another recommendation was that those receiving additional 
pay for extra activities should be paid on a sliding scale of 
80 percent of the hourly amount for the first two years, 9 
percent for the second two years, and 100 percent thereafter, 
which would be retroactive based on experience in the activities. 

President Beatrice P. Hartshorn has appointed the following 
committees to serve during the fiscal year: Program, Calvin 
Wood, Camden, Helen E. Pierce, Wilmington High School, 
Beatrice P. Hartshorn, University of Delaware, George Schol- 
lenberger, Laurel, C. Walter Kadel, Wilmington, George W. 
Ayars, Dover; Membership, Helen E. Pierce, Wilmington High 
School, Mary Moore, Claymont, Muriel Bailey, Dover, Ber- 
nard E. Briggs, Milford, William P. Bant, Lord Baltimore; 
Public Relations, Rebecca Guidice, Wilmington, Alderson Tim- 
mons, Marshallton, Frank Goble, Dover, William S. Wells, 
Lewis; Constitution, D. Kenneth Steer, University of Delaware, 
Albert Kamm, Wilmington, Gladys Money, Wilmington; 
Nominating, George Schollenberger, Laurel, Agnes M. Long, 
Milford, Aaron J. Warner, Wilmington; Women’s Section, 
Helen E. Pierce, Wilmington High School, Grace Gibb, Newark, 
June Graves, Richardson Park, Emma Mutchler, Georgetown, 
Dorothy Hay, Wilmington, Bessie Lynam, Wilmington: Post- 
war Planning, C. Walter Kadel, Wilmington, Beatrice P. 
Hartshorn, University of Delaware, George Schollenberger, 
Laurel, George Keene, Georgetown, Robert Lockerman, Delmar, 
William D. Murray, University of Delaware, Edward B. Cant- 
well, Wilmington, W. Calvin Wood, Camden, George W. 
Ayars, Dover, Mary McCloskey, Wilmington. 

The representative to the Eastern District Association is 
Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Newark, and the representative to the 
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American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is George W. Ayers, Dover. 


MARYLAND . oa By Marguerite S. Burdick 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, director of health and physical educa- 
tion for the Baltimore schools, is resigning and has accepted 
the chair of the new College of Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Military Science at the University of Maryland. 

A clinic wil be held at the Baltimore City College, May LL 
1946, The program activities will consist of lacrosse, football, 
and swimming. There will be a talk on “Teaching the Non- 
Swimmer to Swim” accompanied by a demonstration of inter- 
mediate swimming and lifesaving. Following this there will 
be a luncheon. 

A very interesting and instructive program entitled the 
Spring Sports Clinic, sponsored by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Maryland Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was held at Towson 
Teachers College, Saturday, February 23, 1946. The program 
included addresses by President Brish and Dr. Thomas L. 
Ferguson, state director of physical education, and announce- 
ments by Donald I. Minnegan, assistant state director of physi- 
cal education and recreation. Tommy Thomas and the Orioles 
presented a baseball program. Blanche Drennan and Kenwood 
High School girls presented one on softball. The area of 
rhythms and small group games was taken over by Jane Daniels, 
Hilda Kestner, and students of Towson Teachers College with 
elementary school pupils. Waldo Hambleton and a squad pre- 
sented a program on track. Helen Hale and Alice Behlmer 
and Towson High School girls took over the volleyball demon- 
stration. 

This program was designed to help school boys and girls 
play better those games which are most frequently played in 
the spring season. Participation of all pupils of all ages was 
emphasized. Building interest and teaching skills on class, 
intramural, and varsity levels was stressed to the fullest extent. 


MASSACHUSETTS ; By Mary T. Gibbons 
At the fall meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Mary T. Gibbons, assistant director 
of physical education, Boston Mass.; President-Elect, Dr. Louis 
Hutto, director of health and physical education, Salem, Mass. ; 
Vice President—Physical Education, Mr. Philip Page, Classical 
High School, Springfield, Mass.; Vice President—Health, Dr. 
Mary Spencer, director of health education, Malden, Mass. ; 
Vice President—Recreation, Mr. Lawrence Briggs, State Col- 
lege, Ambherst, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Dorothy Stafford, 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. 
Meldon Wenner, Belmont Public Schools, Belmont, Mass. 

The Executive Committee held a Saturday afternoon meeting 
on March 23 at Worcester State Teachers College. Dr. Arthur 
Esslinger, the new dean of physical education at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., was the principal speaker at the 
general assembly. Five sectional conferences followed the 
opening meeting. The chairmen of programs for the sections 
are: Physical Education (men), Mr. Joseph McKenney, direc- 
tor of physical education in the Boston Public Schools; Physical 
Education (women), Mrs. Gertrude Lippincott, director of 
modern dance at Mount Holyoke College; Health Education, 
Miss Jean Latimer, coordinator of health education in the 
Public Health Department of the state; Recreation, Dr. John 
Harmon, director of physical education and athletics at Boston 
University ; Student Education, Miss Bernice Taylor, Framing- 
ham State Teachers College. 

The Massachusetts Society for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was host to the Eastern District Convention. 
in Springfield, Mass., April 23 to April 26. On Friday, April 
26, a state luncheon meeting was held in the Hotel Kimball. 
Mr. Ben Miller, Executive Secretary of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, was the 
guest speaker. This climaxed a week of stimulating confer- 
ences and demonstrations. 


NEW JERSEY .. . . . . . . By Margaret Millar 
At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Secondary School Conference held at the state university, New 
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Brunswick, New Jersey, on Saturday, May 4, 1946, a section 
meeting sponsored by the New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education, attracted much favorable attention, not 
alone by members of our chosen profession, but in the general 
educator group as well. 

The morning program consisted of three parts, all of which, 
were related definitely to the general theme of Guidance 
Through Physical Education for (1) vocations, with Mr. 
Edward Landy, director of guidance, High School, Montclair, 
New Jersey; (2) race relationship, handled by Mr. Harold 
Lett, chief assistant, Division Against Discrimination, New 
Jersey State Department of Education; and (3) character and 
health, with the noted psychiatrist Dr. James Plant, director 
of the New Jersey Essex County Juvenile Clinic handling this 
assignment. Dr. Frederick C. Seamster, director of secondary 
school guidance, public schools, Newark, New Jersey, speaking 
on the topic of physical education for peace, made a very able 
presentation which highlighted the program as a whole. Mr. 
Herbert A. Stine was general chairman of the morning pro- 
gram. 

Following this series of addresses, time was allowed for dis- 
cussion. Under the leadership of Dr. Margaret C. Brown, 
president of Panzer College for Physical Education and Hy- 
giene, East Orange, New Jersey, a half-hour period was devoted 
to this phase of the morning program. Many pertinent qestions 
were asked from the floor which, in turn, were answered not 
alone by the group of prominent speakers, but the general group 
as well. 

All those attending this conference were the guests of the 
state university at the luncheon which was enjoyed by all. 

During the afternoon period, the members of our association 
were the guests of Mr. George Little, director of health and 
physical education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, at several sports activities. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — By Edith Ball 

The D. C. Association is planning its annual meeting for 
Saturday, May 4, at the Y.W.C.A., 17th and K Streets, NW, 
Washington, D. C. The morning sessions will be devoted to 
reports on the National Convention and a business meeting at 
which officers for the coming year will be elected. The luncheon 
speaker will be one of the leaders in American life. The after- 
noon sessions will be divided into two parts, the first half being 
separate meetings of the men’s and women’s sections and the 
second half, an archery clinic sponsored by the D. C. Board 
of the NSWA. It is hoped that several hundred people repre- 
senting the three fields of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation will be present. 





National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 











By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics has a history 
that is well worth reviewing from time to time. The NSWA 
did not come into existence overnight; it has developed as 
definite needs arose concerning the ideals and standards of 
women’s athletics. The following excerpts from The History 
and Functions of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
by Eline von Borries (published by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics in 1941) should be of interest to all. 

“Although it is true that the word ‘section’ does not come 
into the picture until 1927, there can be little doubt that the 
seeds of the present organization were sown in 1899. It was 
in this year, at the Conference on Physical Training held in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, June 14 to 28, that a committee 
was appointed to study the many diverse modifications in girls’ 
basketball rules which had evolved since the year 1892 when 
the game was created by Dr. James Naismith. Although actu- 
ally originated for men, basketball had been taken over almost 
immediately as a game with possibilities for women. Experi- 
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ence, however, soon proved that modifications needed to be 
made in an effort to eliminate some of the roughness inherent 
in the men’s game in order to make it suitable for girls and 
women. Every group or institution playing the game made, 
and in some cases published, its own adaptations of the rules 
resulting in terrible confusion. The above-mentioned commit- 
tee consisting of Alice Bertha Foster, director of physical 
training for women, Oberlin College, chairman; Ethel Perrin, 
instructor of gymnastics, Boston Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics; Elizabeth Wright, director of physical training, Radcliffe 
College; Senda Berenson, director of physical training, Smith 
College, was appointed to investigate this matter and to draw 
up rules which should voice, as nearly as possible, the differ- 
ent modifications (Basketball Guide, published by the American 
Sports Publishing Company, New York, 1901) then in use 
throughout the country. Among the recommendations made 
and adopted by the conference were: 

“First, that the conference give its approval to the publica- 
tion of a set of rules for basketball for women, based on the 
official (men’s) rules, but with such modifications as seem 
desirable. 

“Second, that these rules be offered for publication either 
with the Spalding Official Rules, or by the Spalding Athletic 
Library, together with some articles discussing the use of the 
game by women. (Refer to reference given above.) 

“Miss Berenson was requested to edit the rules which were 
subsequently published in the first Guide (1901) under the 
copyright of the American Sports Publishing Company and 
issued as one of the Spalding Athletic Library Series. For 
years the term ‘Spalding’s Rules’ was descriptive of these 
official basketball rules for women. Miss Berenson, now Mrs. 
Herbert V. Abbott, continued to edit the rules until the 1916- 
17 issue. 

“Although the first Guide was published in 1901, it was not 
until 1905 that a permanent committee, with Miss Berenson 
as chairman, was organized. The ‘great-great-great-grand- 
daughter’ is functioning today as the National Committee on 
Women’s Basketball. This present committee cherishes the 
same ideals that animated the ancestor committee, namely to 
make health, play, and recreation the primary reason for the 
existence of any sport or game. 

“It is interesting to note that in all of the books which re- 
present the annual publications of the basketball committee, 
stress is laid heavily and repeatedly on safeguarding the health 
of the participants. Changes in rules are made or not made 
with this factor always uppermost in mind. Articles appear 
on the necessity for medical examinations, against over-fatigue, 
against the slogan of ‘win at all costs,’ on the differences be- 
tween girls and boys and the argument for girls’ rules for 
girls, and as far back at 1917, expression of opinion against 
overly strenuous competition for girls especially as existent 
in the wrong kind of interscholastics, and many others of a 
similar nature. This ideal of consideration of the player as 
a matter of paramount importance and the determination to 
protect the girl from exploitation is as alive now as in 1899. 
It is unfortunate that there is always need to guard against 
the recurrent attempts of those who wish to commercialize 
womens’ sports as they have done too frequently in men’s 
sports. This was true forty years ago. It is true today. The 
National Section on Women’s Athletics continues to uphold 
vigorously the principles which have inspired the organization 
since its inception, principles which are as valid today as they 
were then. 

“As the range of sports in which girls participated became 
wider, it is natural that the American Physical Education 
Association, through its Committee on Women’s Athletics ap- 
pointed in 1917, should not have been slow in establishing 
other committees of experts to lend a guiding hand in the 
development of rules and practices governing these sports. By 
1922 there were five committees: basketball, hockey, swimming, 
track and field, and soccer. In addition, in 1920 a committee 
on publicity was appointed for purposes of promotion. At the 
Christmas meetings of the Rules and Editorial Committee in 
1924 a moderate sports committee was added, in 1925, baseball, 
in 1927, athletic games, in 1928, volleyball and officials’ ratings, 
in 1930, winter activities, in 1933, lacrosse, speedball, and indi- 








vidual sports (archery, golf, tennis), in 1936, riding, in 194) 
fencing and badminton. Additional committees will be an 
pointed, no doubt, as the need arises, and others will be ra 
solved. ~ 

“While the work of these sports committees has alway 
been concerned primarily with making, revising, and ‘naar 
preting rules, it was necessary for years that these committees 
undertake general publicity also concerning standards and the 
content of athletic programs. The formation of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics in 1932 relieved them of this 
double burden and has made it possible for them to concen. 
trate on their primary purpose. 

“Probably the present work of the Section, which is now 
so extensive in scope and so effective in leadership, may be 
considered to have had its beginning in the Committee op 
Women’s Athletics appointed in 1917 by Dr. William Burdick 
the president of the American Physical Education Association, 
His choice for chairman of the committee was Elizabeth Re. 
chenal. The need for such a committee was apparent to the 
Association because of the ‘insistent and increasing demands 
coming in from all parts of the country for assistance in soly- 
ing problems in connection with the athletic activities for girls 
and women, which demonstrated the need for a set of stand. 
ards which should be based on the limitations, abilities, and 
need of the sex’ (from the Foreword, Athletic Handbook 
published by the American Sports Publishing Company, New 
York, 1923) and different from the established rules and 
standards for men. From the beginning the work of the com- 
mittee centered around investigation, although its ultimate aim 
was to formulate a comprehensive and varied program of ath- 
letics adapted to girls and women. It was not a controlling 
or legislative body. 

“During the four years when Miss Burchenal was chairman 
(1917-1921) the committee was made up of representative 
women appointed because of prominence in their chosen field, 
In 1921-25 during Blanche Trilling’s four-year term of office, 
the chairmen of the five sports subcommittees were definitely 
listed as the Executive Committee of the Committee on 
Women’s Athletics with the other members classified as Ad- 
visory. When Katherine Sibley held office (1925-27), the 
advisory members were appointed. in rotating groups with 
three years of service per group. This organization continued 
through Florence Somer’s tenure of office (1927-30) and for 
two years under Helen Hazelton when, because of the reor- 
ganization of the American Physical Education Association, 
the Committee on Women’s Athletics became first a National 
Section on Women’s Athletics (1930-31), then the Women’s 
Athletic Editorial Committee, a standing committee of the 
American Physical Education Association (1931-32). Finally, 
with the establishment of the National Section on Women's 
Athletics in its present form, the Women’s Athletic Rules and 
Editorial Committee became a standing committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. This briefly gives 
the evolution of the Committee on Women’s Athletics. 

. . . Actually the incident that resulted in the start of the 
movement to change the Committee on Women’s Athletics to 
the status of a section, and which also led to the organization 
of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, and which, according to Miss Trilling, ‘kindled the 
fire of concern’ for the proper guidance of women’s athletics, 
was the action of the Amateur Athletic Union in sending a 
girls’ track team to the Olympic Games held in Paris in 192 
in spite of country-wide protests. It seemed evident that a 
committee type of organization was inadequate to act for 
women’s interests in athletics on a national basis. In a letter 
to Miss Trilling, who was then chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. McCurdy said there were two alternatives: to become 4 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association which would give wider representation and 
membership on the Council, the governing body of the national 
organization at that time, or to form an organization inde- 
pendent of the American Physical Education Association (€x- 
cept on an affiliated basis) having its own publication service, 
office force, and finances. The Committee chose the first alter- 
native and organized officially as the Section on Women’s 
Athletics at the national convention of the American Physical 
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Education Association held at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1927. 

“In the meantime action was being initiated to follow the 
alternative suggestions ; namely, that of forming an organiza- 
tion independent of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. In the fall of 1922 a resolution was passed at the Recre- 
ation Congress voicing a need for the proper direction of girls 
athletics. Miss Trilling had already had a letter the previous 

4 ‘ 

spring from Clarke W. Hetherington urging her to get the 
women together at once and set up a national women’s athletic 
association to control in every particular the women’s and 
girls’ athletics in America,’ that athletics might ‘be made an 
educational force’ and be kept out of the hands of ‘sporting 
elements’ which were trying to gain control. The president of 
the American Physical Education Association delegated Miss 
Trilling, as chairman of the Committee on Women’s Athletics, 
to represent the American Physical Education Association in 
a conference with Colonel Henry Breckenridge, who was pres- 
ident of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. The di- 
rect outcome of this conference was the Washington meeting 
in April, 1923, which was called by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, an 
honorary vice president of the N.A.A.F. Blanche Trilling, 
Helen McKinstry, Elizabeth Burchenal, and Katherine Sibley 
were appointed to act with Mrs. Hoover in organizing this 
meeting. The direct result of the meeting was the formation 
of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation which for seventeen years did splendid work in 
maintaining and promoting high standards in the conduct of 
sound and wholesome athletics for girls and women. 

“In the spring of 1940 the Women’s Division merged with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (until 1938 the American Physical Education As- 
sociation). Since the ultimate aims of the Women’s Division 
and the National Section on Women’s Athletics are the same 
and since the women who have been working in each organ- 
ization are for the most part also members of both, it would 
seem that the merger was an intelligent move in the interests 
of economy of effort and unity. It should result in increased 
strength of the National Section on Women’s Athletics in 
working personnel, leadership, and guidance.” 

Further details of the organization of the N.S.W.A. may be 
had by writing to the N.S.W.A. Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., and asking for 
a copy of this pamphlet. The price is 25c. 

The following list is the latest list of state and city repre- 
sentatives. They are at your service! 


Term 
Eastern Ends 


Connecticut, Ruth Byler, State Board of Education, State 








Oice Buthtene, Partin nanan accesses 1948 
Delaware, Helen Pierce, Wilmington High School............ 1947 
Dist. of Col., Ruth Atwell, George Washington Uni- 

EMMA sesh occa eee arse Rote ee Re A sg 1946 
Maine, Janet Marchant, Colby College, Waterville............ 1947 
Maryland, Mrs. Jean Tenney Gray, University of Mary- 

a a, 1948 
Massachusetts, Edmee Roberts, High School of Com- 

PONS, CNR acaba cccsem sconescocbnsnecvtasadpseccussayeces 1948 


New Hampshire, Grace Felker, P.O. Box 119, Laconia.... 1948 
New Jersey, Rosabel Steinhauer, Passaic Valley High 
I epee 1947 
New York, Grace LeComte, 123 Oakwood Avenue, Troy.. 1948 
Pennsylvania, Anna Kerestes, 694 High Street, Enhout.... 1948 
Philadelphia, Maude V. Sharp, Gladmore Apts., 48th and 





Locust ee ee a 1948 
Rhode Island, Kaye Hunt, Y.W.C.A., Providence.............. 1948 
Vermont, Maxine Shurtz, Middlebury College, Middle- 

RRR OLESEN EER IM Tea aS ene 1948 
New York City, Marion Weber, 576 183rd Street, New 

2 3 See eens 1947 


Central 
Colorado, Joan Martin, University of Colorado, Boulder 1946 
Iowa, Mrs. Wilma Kerr Smith, City High School, Iowa 
I a ace wactnal a 1947 
Minnesota, Mabel Shirley, Saint Olaf College, Northfield 1947 
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Missouri, Muriel Lomax, Saint Joseph... 1947 
Nebraska, Margery Kuplic, University of Nebraska, 

RSIS ik ken . 1947 
North Dakota, Mrs. Grace Rhonemus, University of 

North Dakota, Grand Forks. ..2.......2.........:ccccccscssccsssesesese 1947 
South Dakota, Allys B. Colling, Augustana College, 

I I ati a ah 1946 


Wyoming, Alta Gaynor, 432 Walnut St., Rock Springs... 1947 
Representatives from other sections will appear in the June 
Journal. 





News from the «+ 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Question and Answer Department 

In answer to many letters and inquiries about summer 
schools of dance, the Journal is publishing a separate listing 
this month of the dance schools and camps. This list will be 
found in another section of the magazine, with the other sum- 
mer schools. The Question and Answer Department will also 
be devoted to a discussion, not of specific schools, but of some 
of the problems involved and some of the items to be taken 
into consideration. With the closing of the Bennington School 
of the Dance in 1941, there has arisen no one dance center to 
take its place. Numerous schools all over the country, how- 
ever, have continued their courses or have opened their doors 
anew since the war, and this summer will see a great many 
private studios, summer schools, camps, colleges, and univer- 
sities all offering dance courses. Geographically, they are in 
New England, New York, California and the Southwest in 
general, the Rockies, the Northwest, and the Midwest. Some 
of them are offering college credit for the first time, especially 
some camps which have combined their courses with those of 
colleges. The listing in the Journal consists of specific dance 
schools; many universities have dance courses, but unless they 
are well known for dance or have some definite attraction in 
the way of the faculty, they have not been included. 

The crying need for dance teachers is to study dance. The 
majority of teachers are not equipped to teach dance. Courses 
in methods are not going to help produce a dance program, an 
assembly, or a pageant. A dance teacher must know dance 
and must study. One of the great troubles in the world of 
dance education is that the teachers are not specialists in their 
field. If a teacher can dance, she can be a great stimulus to 
the students. But to dance, she must study, especially if her 
education has not given her much dance training. 

That there are difficulties goes without saying. Travel will 
be hard again this summer, and hotels and rooms are scarce, 
especially in the big cities. The expense is a burden on already 
underpaid teachers. But somehow these difficulties have to be 
surmounted. 

The choice of the course for the summer depends on many 
factors, some of them professional and some of them personal. 
Some teachers need college credits for a master’s degree; 
others want to be in a big city; others want to combine work 
and a vacation. If possible, the choice should be guided by 
one’s needs, rather than by any extraneous matter. Pick the 
dance course and try to go where it is given. One realizes 
that college credit is sometimes necessary, but more impor- 
tant are the courses offered and the caliber of the dance in- 
struction. A good teacher is probably the most important thing 
to have. 

The private studios, which are usually located in the large 
cities, give courses in professional art dance, and the advan- 
tage of such courses is that one gets the dance at its source, 
as it were. The material and the work can be adapted to the 
needs of the individual and his educational program. In addi- 
tion there is an advantage of working with an artist-creator 
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and benefitting from a stimulating personality. Rarely are col- 
lege credits given for such courses. The camps have the advan- 
tage of being able to combine their work with a vacation and 
work in other sports. The colleges usually confine themselves 
to the educational approach, which is sometimes too “watered 
down” and is concerned with methods rather than with dance. 
Methods are learned by “doing,” not from textbooks, as every 
experienced teacher knows. 

A plea is here set forth for teachers to take work in com- 
position. The greatest lack in the training is the actual com- 
position of dances. Much too little work is given in chore- 
ography, with the result that many teachers have no idea 
about dance composition. Their students have even less. If 
modern dance is to include the creative side as well as the 
technical, then teachers must make dances, for better or worse. 

Here are a few cautions. Summer time is the time to do 
intensive work, to dance, and to work hard. Be skeptical about 
learning everything about dance in a six weeks’ course. Real- 
ize that one can only scratch the surface. Don’t go about 
sampling this and that and come out at the end of the sum- 
mer with a conglomeration of skills which mean nothing in 
six months‘ time. Don’t sit and watch; swallow your pride, 
forget you are a teacher, and play the student. And above all, 
don’t be a notebook student! Get your dance in your system; 
your muscles will remember much longer than you can de- 
cipher the scribblings in your notebook. 


News Notes 

Activity in southern California in the dance field seems to 
have reached a high pitch this year. On February 9, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles held a dance symposium 
for the following colleges: University of Southern California, 
University of Nevada, Tempe State College of Arizona, Po- 
mona College, Scripps College, Whittier College, Santa Bar- 
bara State College, Pasadena Junior College, Compton Junior 
College, Occidental College, Fullerton Junior College, River- 
side College, Santa Monica Junior College, and Los Angeles 
City College. There were over two hundred students and fac- 
ulty members in attendance. 

The program included a general technic and “warm-up” 
period, led by the students from the different schools, a two- 
hour session given over to composition by groups of students. 
The students were mixed so that there were some from each 
college in each group. A presentation of the compositions fol- 
lowed, and there was an evaluation period. Finally there was 
a discussion period for the dance instructors and included was 
a survey of the problems confronting the teaching of dance 
in the colleges and universities and plans for a future sym- 
posium. 

The committee members planning the symposium were 
Eleanor Brooks of the University of California at Los Angeles; 
Fredericka Moore, dance chairman for the Southwestern Dis- 
trict; Lois Ellfeldt of the University of Southern California, 
and Karen Burt of Pomona College. Marie Maginnis of the 
University of California assisted Miss Brooks in the arrange- 
ments. 

On April 16, 17, and 18, the Southwest District of the 


AAHPER met with the California Association for a spring 
convention in Hollywood. The Dance Scction meetings jp. 
cluded a showing of dance films for evaluation, dance demop. 
strations on the high school and college levels, and a discys. 
sion of problems relative to the teaching of dance in the schools 
and colleges. Fredericka Moore, chairman of the Southwest 
Dance Section, was in charge of the meetings. 

Early last fall the dance department of Bennett College at 
Milbrook, New York, arranged for the appearance of Merc. 
Cunningham, featured dancer of Martha Graham’s company, 
On February 14, the department presented the senior dance 
majors in a joint recital with Carmen Rooker, dance director. 
The choreography for the student dances was original, and 
the students designed and executed their own costumes. The 
program included a group of short dances to songs of William 
Blake, “Pierrot Lunaire, A Fantasy,” “Circus Suite,” ang 
“Alice and the White Knight” to the music of Deems Taylor. 
and the Shostakovitch “Polka.” 

Richmond Professional Institute, a division of the College 
of William and Mary in Virginia, presented a lecture-demon. 
stration of modern dance on March 11 at the East Side Junior 
High School for all the junior high school teachers of Rich. 
mond. Edna Dexter spoke on the subject, “What is Modern 
Dance?” and thirty-four students took part in the demonstra. 
tion. The program included techniques, dance studies, and 
three compositions. The choreogrophy for the latter was done 
by the modern dance composition class, and included “Winter.” 
“Jazz Study,” and “Prayer.” On March 16, sixteen members 
of the group performed at the Dance Section meeting of the 
state health and physical education convention in Richmond, 
One new dance, “Americana,” was added to the repertoire, 
Miss Dexter spoke on rhythmics and its place in the school 
program. Interesting to note is that the group included one 
man. 

To the editor’s desk comes a program from Winthrop Col- 
lege in South Carolina. A performance by the modern dance 
group was given on March 26 and consisted of three parts: 
Congo Suite, Dances a la Carte, and the Nutcracker Suite. 
The Congo Suite had a sub-title, “A Progression of the Dark 
Man’s Rhythm,” and consisted of “Congo,” “Slave Song,” 
“Moanin’ Low,” and “Basin Street.” There were four inci- 
dental dances in the second section, and seven of the Tchai- 
kowsky dances from the “Nutcracker Suite’ were presented. 
The dance director was Catherine Robinson, with Edith Aul 
as co-director. Thirteen members of the dance group partici- 
pated, and fourteen students from the intermediate class also 
took part. 

The annual college demonstration which is sponsored every 
year by the Dance Teachers’ Advisory Committee of the 
YMHA in New York City was held on April 28, and in- 
cluded the following colleges: Bennett Junior College, Howard 
University, University of Pennsylvania, and Randolph-Macon 
College. Carmen Rooker, Erika Thimey, Malvena Taiz, and 
Eleanor Struppa were in charge of the respective college 
groups which journeyed to New York. On April 21, Benning- 
ton College and Sarah Lawrence presented a joint recital also 
at the YMHA, following a custom set last year. 
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PACO CANSINO 


Est. 41 yrs. Winter & Summer School courses. 
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Steinway Hall 504-508 


% DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 
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"How We Do Jt” 


Basketball Techniques Set To Music ~ 
VERY coach knows the importance of teaching techniques 
to beginners. The problem, however, is to present these 

techniques in a manner which will hold the interest of the be- 
sinner and make the performance enjoyable. Coaches realize 
that the teaching procedure must be interesting to be good 
and they know that beginners are more interested in playing 
the game than learning the fundamentals. Consequently, teach- 
ers try to stress these basic tactics in a meaningful way. 
The foundation of good basketball is ball handling. Begin- 
ners must be made to realize that efficiency in handling the 
ball involves skill in the use of hands and arms, special con- 
centration of weight distribution, footwork, and general body 
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action. Girls who are learning the game do not have to know 


’ the advanced ways of passing and shooting the ball in order to 


play a fairly good game and enjoy it, for best results are 
achieved when techniques do not become too complicated and 
are stressed in gamelike situations. Of course, actual use in 
the game for these fundamentals must be shown or they will 
have no real value to the novice. 

A number of good methods employing the techniques of basket- 
ball have been suggested in many guides, articles, and books. 
Most coaches have developed their own styles of technique 
practice and use them year after year because they are satisfied 
with results from the group. Anyone who has taught a sport 
recognizes the fact that the girls who are outstanding are the 
ones displaying innate rhythm, for timing and rhythm are re- 
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quired in any sport and are necessary for perfect coordination. 
Realizing this factor, the writer has developed technique drills 
to popular music (“Estelle,” Columbia record, Number 35571). 

These basic drills include catching, passing, feinting, and 
pivoting. When the players learn the body mechanics of. the 
fundamentals, stationary practice is eliminated. Following is 
the teaching progression used: 

I. Players in stationary position. Circle formation (See fig- 
ure 1). 

Procedure: X8 in center throws to each player starting with 
X1 on count of one. When X7 returns ball to X8 on count of 
14, she goes to center behind X8. X8 receives ball, throws to 
1 on count of 15, and takes X7’s place in circle. X7 receives 
ball from X1 on count of 16 and throws it to X2 on count of 
one of second series. Play progresses until X1 returns ball to 
X7 on count of 14 and takes position in center. X7 throws to 
X2 on count of 15 and takes X1’s position in circle. X1 re- 
ceives ball from X2 on count of 16 and starts third series by 
throwing ball to X3, etc. 

A. Body mechanics of passing and catching for chest pass, 
two-hand underhand pass, one-hand underhand pass, one-hand 
shoulder pass, bounce pass. 

(1) Fundamentals explained. 

(2) Fundamentals executed. 

(a) Without ball and without music. 

(b) Without ball and with music. 

(c) With ball only, from player to player. 

(d) With ball and with music, from player to player. 

B. Body mechanics of feint, pivot, and two-hand underhand 
pass combination. Square Formation (See Figure 2). 

Procedure: As shown in Figure 2, players are lined up in 
square formation and use left foot as the pivot foot. XI with 
ball, feints toward X4, pivots to right, and passes the ball to 
X2; X2 feints toward X1, pivots to right, and passes to X3, 
etc. When X1 receives the ball again, the direction of the 
pivot and ball may be reversed. 

(1) Fundamentals explained. 

(2) Fundamentals executed in steps as described under 
A (2). 

II. Players in a running position. Circle formation (See 
Figure 3). 

A. Players moving around circle, using two-hand under- 
hand pass: 

(1) Clockwise. 

(a) With ball only. 

(2) Counter-Clockwise. 

(a) With ball and with music. 

From personal experience, these basketball technique drills 
set to popular music created deeper interest among the begin- 
ners for fundamentals and helped them to develop greater 
efficiency in handling the ball.* 


— 


Dorotuy I, YANISCcH, 
Norristown High School 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Simplified Basketball for Junior High School Girls 


HE course of study in the junior high school where the 
author taught called for nine-court basketball to be played 


period each year. Nine-court basketball is a good lead-up game, 
but it was felt that there was not enough “challenge” to the 
girls for the length of time it was scheduled to be played. 

After talking with the senior high school physical education 
teacher and discovering the junior high school girls’ lack of 
skill in moving about the court with other players in the two- 
court game of basketball, we decided to try using nine girls 
on a team on a three-division court. 

We began with lead-up games and game situations for 
specific skills but the last ten minutes of each class period we 
played basketball with a nine-player team made up of three 
forwards, three centers, and three guards. It gave eighteen 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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girls an opportunity to be on the court as did nine-court 
basketball and at the same time it gave the girls a chance tp 
move around a larger area, developing timing, alertness, and 
teamwork without personal contact. 

In the beginning, only three rules were written on the black. 
board with the understanding that as infringements occurred 
they would be discussed and added to the list of rules, The 
three rules were: 

1. Do not run with the ball. 

2. Do not step over any line. 

3. Do not touch another person with any part of the body 

At first the girls played without any instruction being given 
about positions on the floor. Very soon they realized that the 
game was not going as pianned so play was stopped for diseys. 
sion of the reasons as to why the game was so slow and 
six of them were all in one spot at one time. It was decided 
that a few simple well-executed plays should be worked og 
in which each girl knew exactly where she was to go whey 
one or the other of her teammates received the ball. Ip the 
early stages the plays were not always successful but’ afte 
many repetitions with and without opponents they became more 
successful. 

This game became so popular in class that it was used jg 
intramural competition instead of nine-court basketball, playing 
five-minute quarters with official rest periods. The seventh. 
and eighth-grade girls used a soccer ball and the ninth-grag 
girls used the basketball. 

During the first year of the experiment the intramural gamg 
were very poorly played, but in the third year the ninth-grag 
girls showed alertness, improved timing, and greater ability 
in moving about the court without set plays. The game seemed 
neither too difficult nor too strenuous for junior high school 
girls. The girls preferred this form of the game because it 
gave them more freedom of movement, an increased opportunity 
for individual initiative, and better teamwork.* 

Sue RAINEY 
Texas Technological Colleg 
Lubbock, Texas 


Postwar Physical Education for Men at Oberlin 
College 

T= following plan in the physical education department has 

been adopted by the College as an experiment for a period 
of four years. It is based on the belief that the aim of a college 
education can be more completely realized through participa- 
tion in a wholesome program of physical education. The ap- 
proach to the subject is from the standpoint of function and 
achievement. The College is interested primarily in having 
the men take physical education, not for a certain number of 
semesters or for securing so many credits, but rather to ac- 
quire an interest in and an appreciation of physical activity in 
their lives. ; 





The Plan 

All freshmen take physical education the first semester. 
Health examinations are given during Freshman Week. Men 
physically qualified as determined by these examinations are 
also given a physical fitness test. The results of the examination 
and the test are used to classify the students into three groups: 

1. The physically fit. 

2. Those physically below par but with no special organic 
defects. 

3. Those with definite organic and functional impairments. 

The physical education program is adapted to the varying 
needs of these three groups. A “maintenance” program de 
signed to preserve a high degree of physical fitness is givel 
the first group with emphasis on swimming and game skills 
For the second group the program is “basic” in nature with 
emphasis on conditioning activities as well as game skills. A 
special program determined by the specific impairments presett 
is necessary for the third group. 

At the end of the first and each succeeding semester through- 
out the freshman, sophomore and junior years, tests and other 


This article was submitted by the National Section ® 
Women’s Athletics. 
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-GIVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS, 
— CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 





- TRAMPOLIN 





TM.REG. 


Here is something you have NOT been waiting for— 
because you didn’t know it was available. With the 
ACROMAT.-Trampolin in your school, children of all 
ages and adults, will WANT to particpate in your phys- 
ical education program—for it gives them a LIFT. And 
that isn’t all—you can use the ACROMAT-Trampolin 
to combine man’s mental desire to be free of the forces 
of gravity with the necessity of planned exercise, play 
with physical education—and when you do—you have 
ACROMAT-ICS — the newest thing in Sports. For 
ACROMAT-ICS is a combination of acrobatics and 
gymnastics. 


Once again MEDART leads in pioneering the devel- 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


*T. M. REG, 


opment and perfection of the best in gymnasium equip- 
ment. For many years only an expert could perform on 
the trampoline with complete safety. Few gymnasiums 
could provide the trampoline for physical education 
classes. But now, with complete safety, with complete 
adaptability to all age groups, with maximum flexibility 
for any gymnasium—regardless of size or the presence 
of other equipment — the ACROMAT-Trampolin is 
ready for your 1946-47 physical education program. 

Write for complete information on both the 
ACROMAT-Trampolin and on how to plan your phys- 
ical education course to include ACROMAT-ICS — 
the newest thing in sports. 














COSTUMES 
for the 


MODERN 
DANCE 


Send for a copy of our new catalog. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 
INC. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


Designers of costumes for the gymnasium 
and modern dance. 








means are used to determine the physical condition as well as 
proficiency in swimming and recreational games. Men who 
demonstrate ability to swim well, possess a satisfactory degree 
of game skills, and who are in good physical condition are ex. 
cused from further formal requirements in physical education, 
They must, however, accept the responsibility of keeping them. 
selves in good condition as evidenced by passing a physica} fit. 
ness test at the end of each succeeding semester except the fag 
semester of the senior year. Failure to pass the test results in 
the student returning to class the following semester and tak 
physical education without credit until he is again able 
demonstrate that he is in good condition. 

Men excused from the formal requirement may elect physieg} 
education but not for more than a total of six hours’ credit 
including the first semester. 

All students take physical education until they are either 
able to pass the game skills and physical fitness tests or have 
completed successfully the work of six semesters. Completing 
the tests is not necessary for passing work. 


W. R. Moree 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Medicine Soccer Ball 


ANY ambulatory patients are becoming interested in soccer 
and playing the game, including modifications, is helping 
them to recuperate more rapidly. 

While one type of patient, the war wounded from overseas 
has been unable to play regular soccer, nevertheless we dp 
have soccer drills, i.e., trapping, dribbling, heading, passing 
corner kicks, penalty shots, free kick, etc. In addition we 
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SV DIAN A oes 
— f be sbi Soccer Bau) 


utilize a soccer ball to play kick baseball or soccer ball, ati 
a soccer or medicine ball to bowl against Indian clubs. A 
game devised by the author involving soccer skills is Om 
called Medicine Soccer Ball. 

In Medicine Soccer Ball 4 Indian clubs are set up in a goal 
area, 5 feet by 5 feet, as shown in the diagram. In the center 
of the field or playing area, 8 feet by 8 feet, 3 players ali 
their opponents await the whistle to start the game, as@ 
soccer, field hockey, or rugby. The object of the game is 
kick ov propel the soccer (or medicine ball) with one’s feet# 
order to dislodge the Indian clubs. The game is ended whet 
all of one team’s clubs are knocked down. The team defen 
ing its Indian clubs successfully is declared the winner. 

Other rules involving the ball going outside the court, uF 
necessary roughness, pushing, touching the ball with hands, ett 
are taken from the regular soccer rules. 

Crt. IkE CHEROFF 
Reconditioning Service 

U. S. Army General Hospital 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 
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SOCCER... Sadds Physical Fitness 


A game that demands agility, co-ordina- 
tion and balance plus endurance, timing 
and speed. And a ball that must with- 
stand terrific abuse, yet respond quickly 
and accurately. 


The WINTARK Soccerball is official 
weight, size and reaction. The exclusive 
patented features of Cordura* construc- 
tion, make it superior in performance and 


Bau) durability to all others. 
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Cordura* wound. Nine layers of materials 
which produce proper action — preserve uni- 
is \ / form shape — provide surer grip. This rugged ‘ SALES COMPANY 
spital me \ \\ construction also makes WINTARK Soccer AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
: . balls moisture-proof, washable and abrasion : 4216 W. OGDEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 23, ILL 
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[Did You Know That - - - 


Me Rudolf Schick of the Rudolf Schick Publishing Co., 

700 Riverside Drive, New York City 31, announces five 
new instructional charts: the respiratory system, system of 
endocrine glands, pituitary and pancreas, thyroid and para- 
thyroid, adrenals, and the gonads. For further details write 
Mr. Schick at the above address. 


. * * 





HE Army Medical and Sanitary Corps has developed 
3 mosquito repellants and a rat poison which have proven 
very effective. The mosquito repellants are dimethyl phthalate, 
Insect Repellant 612, and Indalone. Although each is powerful 
a combination of the three is also effective as follows: di- 
methyl phthalate—6 parts; Insect Repellant 612—2 parts; In- 
dalone—2 parts. This combination results in a repellant which 
will be effective for at least 8 hours, even where sweating is 
quite profuse. The rat poison is called “1080.” 
+ e * 
F mene remedy and preventive for athlete’s foot has been 
announced by the Navy Department. The chief active in- 
gredient is undecylenic acid, a fatty acid found in sweat. This 
acid, its zinc salt, and ordinary talc are mixed into a dusting 
powder for prevention of athlete’s foot and treatment of mild 
cases. 
* * * 
NFLUENZA vaccine of the kind given all Army personnel 
is now available for civilian use. The vaccine is effective 
against Types A and B influenza which have caused epidemics 
in recent years. 
* * * 
‘THE significance of the neuropsychiatric problem in World 
War II is indicated by the fact that over forty percent of 
the Army’s medical discharges in World War II were for 
neuropsychiatric reasons. Out of every hundred men suffer- 
ing combat-engendered emotional disturbances during the war, 
the Medical Department returned 40 to 50 to duty within two 
days, after care by divisional psychiatrists. Ten to fifteen re- 
turned to duty after two weeks’ treatment in forward hospitals. 
Thirty men out of every hundred cases improved sufficiently 
to remain in the theater of operations in non-combat jobs, 
while some of the others were assigned to some form of Army 
work in this country. 
* * * 
RAFFIC accidents to children 5-14 years old increased 24 
percent in 1945, according to the National Safety Council. 
* * * 
HE American Psychiatric Association will hold a general 
meeting for the first time in two years at the Palmer House 
in Chicago May 27-30. The problem of the returning veteran, 
his rehabilitation and readjustment to civilian life will be a 
predominant theme. 
* * * 
HE American Home Economics Association will hold its 
37th annual meeting in Cleveland, June 24-27 with the 
Hotel Statler as headquarters. For further details address the 
Association at 620 Mills Building, 700 17th St.. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Ballroom Dances 
(Continued from Page 277) 


in three-quarter rhythm and the only generally ac- 
cepted. dance that lived through the “Ragtime Revo- 
lution” of 1910. It is certainly a brilliant example of 
the survival of the fittest, and it is safe to say that its 
style will grace our ballroom for years to come. There 
is controversy about the origin of the waltz, but the 
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most authoritative evidence points to its birth in Sout, 
Germany about one hundred and fifty years ago, jt, 
mode and tempo at that time probably approximate 
our present-day Viennese waltz. Today, in addition 
to this swirling, fast-moving version, two slower tempi 
are in varying popular demand. Indeed, dreamy 
waltzes such as “Three o'clock in the Morning” playeq 
in definitely slow tempo cause such a change in steps 
and style as to present quite a different kinesthetic jm. 
pression. 

If the waltz is the queen of the ballroom, the tango 
is the king. Dance historians trace its beginnings to the 
Moorish gypsies of North Africa, who took with them 
in their frequent migrations their unique folk music and 
dance rhythm to Spain, and thence to South America, 
It is probable that a large part of the United States 
has not tasted the true flavor of the tango as danced in 
the Argentine or as it is generally accepted as an in- 
ternational dance. For many years there was little 
orchestration of its centuries’ old gypsy music, with 
its poignant singing cadences. Instead there was sub. 
stituted the Spanish habenera rhythm, typified by such 
selections as “La Paloma” or “Jealousy.” To this 
syncopated accent, steps were introduced much different 
in style from those which are now accepted as the basis 
of the international tango. Although the habenera 
rhythm has been dropped, and the radio in the past ten 
or twelve years has played almost exclusively the typi- 
cal Argentine rhythm, relics of the habenera steps are 
still in evidence on our dance floors. Dance connoisseurs 
have long contended that the tango, with its nuances of 
rest and action, its lack of symmetry, offers greater 
piquancy than any other dance. 

The latest addition to the international social dance 
scene is the rumba, with its roots in Afro-Iberian his- 
tory. Our nonchalant use of the term “rumba” to 
typify the West Indian dances has caused intense an- 
guish to the Cubans. We offer our collective apologies 
for including under one heading all the varied subtle 
and fascinating rhythms that stem from the Carribean, 
As a generic title the rumba is too generally accepted 
to be changed, and it does serve to distinguish its group 
of rhythms—the sons, guarachas, guajiras, and dansons 
from others of the classic dances. As generally ob- 
served in the ballrooms of the West Indies, these 
dances are graceful and dignified. Just as with the 
tango, it will well repay the American public to learn 
these dances as developed in their native countries. 

For several years now the samba, indigenous to Bra- 
zil, has been appearing on the social dance scene. Its 
characteristics make it a fitting member of our classic 
dance family. It has a gay, lilting two-four rhythm, and 
when played with the native flavor of musical accent, it 
is easily differentiated from other forms. The style of 
body movement resembles somewhat the Viennese 
waltz, Whereas in the rumba the weight changes afe 
evidenced through the hips, in the samba this is accomr 
plished by a slight undulating roll of the upper part of 
the body. 

Finally, we come to the foxtrot. It is undoubtedly 
accurate to say that none of our enduring dances have 
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ever come into being in their finished states. This jg 
certainly true of the foxtrot, which slipped into oy, 
dancing scheme on a trial-and-error basis around 19]5, 
By 1914 the rage for fast tempo ragtime dances haq 
diminished and was settling down into the rather mo. 
notonous one-step. Experimentation followed, with 
the craze for slow tempo and slow moving “Blues,” 
paced by the timeless “St. Louis Blues” of W. ¢ 
Handy. At the same time a certain type of lilting ballad 
was slowly increasing in dance favor. Tunes from Tip. 
Pan Alley were following the style of “Ida, Sweet as 
Apple Cider,” and “Oh, You Beautiful Doll.” The old- 
fashioned two-step was blended with the one-step, and 
the basic foxtrot in common four-four time started its 
career as a full-fledged international dance. Orchestral 
arrangements constantly improved and during the 
twenties evolved into a smooth style, satisfying as a 
steady diet.to the majority of dancers. This manner 
of playing foxtrots has taken on the name of Society 
Tempo, although it is known as such chiefly among 
musicians. Although almost any piece of music can be 
rearranged to be played in Society Tempo, the roman- 
tic, easily-sung melodies like “Margie,” “Avalon,” and 
“Who” blend best into this style of foxtrot. More in- 
sistence upon Society Tempo would do much to bring 
our present-day foxtrot music out of its doldrums. 

No explanation of the foxtrot in its most popular and 
satisfying form would be complete without an under- 
standing of the confusing element of Jazz. Its synco- 
pated rhythms have had a terrific impact upon the 
spheres of both music and the dance. With its roots in 
the ageless jungle, the beat of the drums, the clap-clap 
of preliminary battle frenzy, the mysticism of voodoo 
rites, the ecstasies of latter-day religious revivals, the 
essence of Jazz is emotional excitement. The accept- 
ance of Jazz has been gradual, but its effect upon mod- 
ern culture is too well known to be recounted. Under 
its influence a succession of syncopated dances have 
intruded upon the dance scene. The Charleston, Shag, 
Truckin’, Lindy Hop, Jitterbug have skirted the edge 
of our ballrooms, demanding admission, only to be 
shunted aside as public taste ultimately makes its deci- 
sion relative to the prime requisites for an authentic 
social dance. The rhythms of jazz and the acompany- 
ing movements are admittedly exciting. However under 
their hypnotic influence, the tendency is always toward 
increasing exhibitionism where movements may become 
so uncentrolled as to seriously interfere with the pleasure 
of others on the dance floor, Perhaps time will resolve 
the problem of integrating these syncopated rhythms 
by bringing about their recognition as folk dances and 
by a realization of the necessity of separating them 
from the smooth ballroom dances, as the folk dancing 
of all nations has its separate place. 

We have tried to give an analysis of a generation of 
social development. We have outlined three important 
extrinsic factors which have shaped the path of social 
dancing: (1) the distinguishing manifestations of the 
dances themselves, (2) the inexorability of public 
taste, (3) the inescapable pressure of internationalism. 
The essence of dancing itself is, of course, intrinsic. 
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@ important changes in softball rules and strate- 
gies were recently made. And Wheaties Library of 
Sports has scored again. 


We're ready to mail these changes with the com- 
prehensive ‘“‘Want to be a Softball Champion?”’. The 
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advertising. You get the standard edition from the 
series of 16 books in Wheaties famous Library of 
Sports. The same book featured in national adver- 
tising and on the back of the Wheaties package. 


Send your order today. Or ask for a sample copy. 
See if this isn’t just the kind of book you want 
every member of your team to have. 
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12mo., 144 pages, illustrated with 117 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50 

This manual demonstrates the proper 
technique of dressing, bandaging and 
splinting. It emphasizes the principles of 
support, elevation, immobilization and 
gentle compression, The book presents 
in elementary fashion the common types 
of bandages, strappings, and splints and 
follows in general the bandaging course 


given in the Harvard Medical School. 
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“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 

How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 











No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 
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It is the very elemental joy inherent in rhythmic moye. 
ment. In ballroom dancing this important element of 
kinesthetic satisfaction can only be derived from a high 
degree of that reciprocal rhythmic harmony peculiar ty 
this form of the dance. 

This goal for most of us can best be achieved by 
knowing a few dances well. For the greater pleasure 
of all, let us concentrate upon those dances which give 
the greatest amount of rhythmic enjoyment. Fifty 
million, or five hundred million people, can’t be wrong 
in their choice of the foxtrot, waltz, tango, and rumba 
as the “classic” dances of the ballroom. a 





New Directions 


(Continued from Page 267) 


physical education came relatively late in comparisog 
with other fields in the school program, The develop. 
ment in this area has been exceedingly rapid, particu- 
larly during the past two or three decades. The rapid 
rate at which tests have grown has been somewhat re- 
sponsible for great emphasis being placed upon their 
use in the school program. Strong emphasis under the 
circumstances was to be expected during this more or 
less fluid state of growth and development. 


Tests and measurements frequently have been used 
in schools to the detriment of the entire physical edu- 
cational program. It is not uncommon, too, for an 
elaborate testing program to be carried out only to have 
the results filed and never used. Tests and measure. 
ments are valuable only so far as the results are used for 
purposes conducive to the better development of youth. 


Specialists have recommended a wide variety of 
tests that might be used, many of which were of ques- 
tionable value in the individual schoo] situation. It 
should be kept in mind that a majority of the tests in 
physical education were developed largely from the point 
of view of research and experimentation with little or 
no value to the average program functioning in the pub- 
lic schools. While some tests and measurements are use- 
ful and desirable, the hit-or-miss administration of them 
is not desirable. Enthusiastic test developers frequent- 
ly hit upon some new combination of elements of the 
program to be tested. If no other purpose can be found 
for the test, it is frequently recommended for use on 
the basis of motivation. It should be clearly understood 
that when good programs of activities based on the 
interests of pupils are maintained, the need of tests for 
motivation is likely to be at a minimum. It is a notice- 
able fact that in programs which are narrow, restricted, 
and formal, and consequently more or less uninterest- 
ing to students, there is a great need for motivation 
through the use of tests. Also, many of the tests ordi 
narily recommended for use as motivators, particularly 
in schools where the most desirable and acceptable pro- 
grams of activities are maintained, need some type of 
motivation to get pupils to respond wholeheartedly to 
the tests. 
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The arguments presented against the haphazard Use 
of tests during the fluid stage of their developmen, 
should not be interpreted to mean that all tests are of 
no value in physical education. It should be interpreted 
to mean rather, that there should be more carefy| se. 
lection of tests for the individual school situation than 
there has been in the past. The field of testing is sy. 
ciently crystallized now to facilitate more careful js. 
crimination concerning the probable value of individyg 
tests and their use in the school program. A good rule 
for the teacher of physical education in the elementg 
or secondary school to follow regarding tests is that i 
it is not certain that the results of any test under cop. 
sideration will be definitely helpful in the individual git. 
uation for which it is being considered, it is better to 
concentrate on the teaching of activities which are 
known to be desirable and acceptable beyond a question 
of doubt, and withhold the administration of the test 
until such time as there is a greater certainty of 
its value in contributing to the proper development of 
youth. 


There is urgent need for a reconsideration of prac. 
tically all phases of the field of health and physical edy. 
cation at this time. Careful thought must be given to 
directions in the field on the basis of past experiences 
and advances in science, public health, and general 
education. The time for a careful weighing of prac. 
tices and procedures is momentous. We must give the 
kind of intelligent thought and study to the field which 
will establish ways, means, methods, and procedures 
whereby children will be assured, beyond question 
of doubt, of the utmost in physical growth and de- 
velopment. o 


”" 
——-o— 


Cadet Training 


(Continued from Page 276) 





tion program that the nation needs. Even if a year's 
compulsory military training at the age of eighteen were 
judged necessary during peace for all youth, for both 
the fit and the unfit, and for both boys and girls, onlya 
fraction of the harm done by eighteen years of previous 
health and fitness neglect could be corrected. 

It is reported that even the Army during the war 
did not recognize the so-called benefits of university 
R.O.T.C. work in giving adequate recognition or in 
cutting the induction training period of those who had it. 


IV. 


If the ruling is based on a superficial comparison of 
the relative values of the two programs the following 
questions need to be answered: 

a. Has the real purpose of cadet training in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools been defined? 

b. Can it not go along on its own merits rather than 
be construed as a health and fitness measure, 4 
juvenile delinquency measure, a disciplinary measure, 
or even as a vocational or character-education measure? 
c. To what extent does cadet training develop the 
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necessary qualities in youth which prepare a nation for 
the struggles of war—to say nothing of peace? . 

d. How limited is it in its activities? Are any of its 
effects actually harmful on boys less than eighteen years 
of age? - 

e. To what extent can cadet training teach boys the 
real art of war since they do not handle the real weapons 
or experience the rigors of adequate instruction ? 

§ To what extent does it foster a false sense of 
patriotism which does not appreciate the seriousness of 
war or the glories of peace? 

; To what extent does it produce an aversion for 
real military training instead of an interest in the real 
problems of a soldier, with its constant drill in a gym- 
nasium or athletic field which tends to be artificial, 
monotonous, and nerve wracking to some of the par- 
ticipants ? 

h. Has the Board of Education analyzed what a boy 
misses if he does not take physical education ? 

;. Has the Board of Education made it possible for 
both programs to operate successfully so that a valid 
comparison could be made? 


V. 

If the assumption for the ruling is that the military 
staff is to give the necessary physical education, the 
usual military staff in the public schools is not trained 
to do so. 

The administration of any program of national se- 
curity should be entrusted to those who are profes- 
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sionally competent, The health and physical fitness pro- 
gram should be conducted by professionally competent 
personnel in that field. Military training should be 
conducted by military leaders. 

It is not desirable to mix military and physical edu- 
cation in the high schoo] program. One or the other or 
even both will suffer. There are objections to military 
domination of this or any other phase of education. If 
we have been able to produce vigorous, physically fit 
youth in the public schools without military aid during 
the war emergency by intensifying the fitness program, 
is it not reasonable to expect that this could also be 
done in peace time? 


UCH a ruling as is now in effect tends to minimize 
physical education and tends to emasculate the pro- 
gram for which Congress appropriated many thousands 
of dollars and which the health and physical education 
staff has sought to improve despite the restrictions im- 
posed by war. 


This Association representing over 60,000 profes- 
sional workers in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion is deeply interested in the program in the schools 
of the nation’s capital. It believes in preparedness and 
supports all measures judged by the American people to 
be necessary for maintaining national security. It be- 
lieves that any military training should be inaugurated 
on its own merits and not as a health and physical fit- 
ness measure. 
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sults in each type of flooring 
and their maintenance. Lasting 
satisfaction has been the result. 
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It believes that an adequate health and physica] edu. 
cation program, adapted to individual needs and ex. 
tending from the formative and critical period of early 
childhood and adolescence through youth, is an essey, 
tial prerequisite to military training of any kind and a 
essential element in a comprehensive program for maip. 
taining national security now and in the future. [t be. 
lieves “that no program of military training, including 
R.O.T.C. or cadet training, should be substituted {o, 
or interfere with a continuous, graded school Program 
of health, physical education, fied recreation from the 
beginning of school through college. 


It believes that physical education has a unique cop. 
tribution to make in helping qualify individuals to fe. 
come better prepared for military service. That con. 
tribution is different from the contribution made 
through military service and training. 


It believes that the teamwork involved in the wide 
range of physical education activities may under wise 
leadership make a contribution to citizenship that is as 
important as its contributions to physical fitness. Gen. 
eral MacArthur while Superintendent of the U. § 
Military Academy wrote the following words which ap- 
pear in iron letters on the entrance to the gymnasium 
at West Point: 

Upon the fields of friendly strife 
Are sown the seeds 

That, upon other fields, on other days, 
Will bear the fruits of victory. 

It believes that, with more emphasis on physical 
education and recreation in playgrounds and gyn- 
nasiums opened during more than the traditional 9 a.x- 
to-3 p.m. schedule a great impetus to safety could result 
and some of the problems of juvenile delinquency could 
be minimized. 

It knows that if physical education is to be certified 
as it has been in many states and be a requirement not 
only for graduation from high schoo] but accepted in 
the state universities there must be adequate provision 
for proper physical education under qualified leadership. 

The following excerpts indicating the attitude of 
school administrators are quoted from an official doc 
ment approved by the Educational Policies Commis 
sion of the National Education Association entitled 
Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 
and Youth—Educational Policies for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation: 

The schools are expected to bring practical opportunities for 
the development of health end physical fitness to all the children. 


None of these programs can make its full contributions unless 
it is administered so that it affects directly the lives of al 





persons connected with the schools. 

The object of the program is to supply suitable activities for 
all children without favoring the strong at the expense of those 
who need it more. 

Physical education results in more than performance. Skills, 
strength, endurance, and agility do not complete the objectives 
The adequate program develops socializing opportunities, builds 
character, and provides challenges for leadership. It 1s 4 
laboratory for the development of teamwork and for growth in 
democratic spirit and practice. 

The administrator faces the task of gaining community undet- 
standing of the fitness problem and of developing support for 
the specific program which the community needs. Individuals, 
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and groups should be brought into active coopera- 
‘on in achieving objectives which are commonly understood. 
Responsibility for the welfare of children makes the school 
he prime mover in determining and achieving these objectives 
' These productive areas challenge every school administrator. 
‘We sincerely hope that this whole problem will be 
investigated, that the reasons for the ruling will be 
clarified, and that the ruling when found to be based on 
unsound premises will be rescinded. «» 


organizations, 


~~ 





The Canadian Association 
(Continued from Page 274) 


schools by the National Department of Defence by better 
qualified physical education instructors. 

9 That gymnastic activities for men be included in 
the Empire Games program. 

Committee projects sponsored officially by the 
C.P.E.A. include: 

1. An investigation of the special problems of girls 
and women. In connection with this there is an Ad- 
visory Board on General Problems with Miss E. Cart- 
wright, chairman ; a Committee on Athletics, with Miss 
Zerada Slack, convenor; and a Committee on Pro- 
grams in Physical Education, with Miss E. Wardley, 
convenor, 

2. The preparation of a badminton guide in cooper- 
ation with the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., Miss D. N. R. Jackson, chair- 
man, Canadian. 

3. A standing committee to work cooperatively with 
a committee of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education on Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Plans, Mr. M. Harding, chairman. 

4. A survey of girls’ basketball, Miss D. N. R. Jack- 
son, chairman. 

5. A survey of physical education in Canada, Miss F. 
A. Somers, chairman. 

6. An investigation of the possibilities of forming 
a Canadian Lifesaving Association, Mr. W. MacVicar, 
chairman. 

7. Research committees appointed by the C.P.E.A. at 
the request of the National Counci] on Physical Fit- 
ness as follows: 

(a) To investigate, compile, and promote a scientific 
program of tests and measurements in physical educa- 
tion for all age groups and both sexes, Mr. J. Mathisen, 
Mr. VanWagner, co-chairmen. (Report available in 
1946. ) 

(b) To investigate the problem of teacher and leader- 
ship training and to make recommendations for its 
solution, Mr. A, A. Burridge, chairman. (Report avail- 
able now from the Physical Fitness Branch, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. ) 

c) To prepare national standards for teaching and 
testing swimming and lifesaving, Mr. M. M. Bruker, 
chairman, (Progress report available now.) 

(d) To review and report on the findings of the 
Youth Commission’s Survey on Recreation, Mr. C. R. 
Blackstock, chairman. (Report available in 1946.) 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEICHT 
RACING TRUNK 





Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Will Not Turn Down .. . 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 





SEA-DIVE MASK 


For underwater exploring 
and spearfishing. Gives 
wide undistorted vision. 


$2.50 








SWIM - FINS 


Put A New Kick in Swimming 





Less Effort 
Amazing Speed 
Help Experts and Beginners 
$8.65 A Pair 


Great Fun 





INDOOR POOL SUITS 
KICKA BOARDS 
POOL THERMOMETERS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


71 West 35th Street New York City (1) 


CAPS NOSE CLIPS 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year program 
leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education and recreation or in physical 
therapy. Physical therapy program ap- 
proved by American Medical Association. 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter 
sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
' 109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Mass. 





























BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


1946 Summer Term 


INTERSESSION SUMMER SESSION 
MAY 28 - JULY 6 JULY 8 to AUGUST 17 


A Major Graduate Program 
Health — Physical Education — Recreation 
— Dance 


For Bulletins, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER TERM 
688 Boylston Street .—~—~ Boston 16, Massachusetts 




























































































ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education in the 
East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation. 

2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
ACCREDITED—Accept students under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


EVENING COURSES 
For catalog—address; ARNOLD COLLEGE 


389 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
















HE strength of the C.P.E.A. lies in its branches and 

in the leadership of interested enthusiasts, City ang 
district associations have sprung up and have been ye 
active, but have occasionally lapsed into inactivity op 
to revive under new leadership. Branch ASSOCiations 
though planned on a province-wide basis, have fr¢. 
quently functioned as city groups in the main, Each 
branch is independent and free to develop according ty 
local needs and interests, provided that the constitution 
and by-laws of the national association are not violated 
The present tendency is to form smaller district ang 
city branches thus facilitating frequent meetings ang 
increasing loca] individual participation. Active branch 
associations of the C.P.E.A. are New Brunswick 
(1938), Quebec (1923), Central Ontario (1945). 
Western Ontario (1944), Manitoba (1940), Saska. 
toon (1933), Edmonton (1943), Calgary (1945), 
British Columbia (1933), and Regina. With Nova 
Scotia on the verge of forming a branch association 
the C.P.E.A. will soon have branches in eight of the 
nine provinces. 


Sponsored by McGill University, the Quebec Physi. 
cal Education Association was organized in 1923 with 
twenty-eight members, and has grown steadily if slowly, 
French-Canadian membership increased from 1936 un- 
til it almost equalled that of the English speaking 
section. In 1943 the Q.P.E.A. was incorporated as a 
bi-lingual organization in order to function more eff- 
ciently. The establishment of a professional library 
for members, a speakers’ bureau for the convenience of 
other organizations, and a professional consultant serv- 
ice for community groups has done much to develop 
local leadership, thereby strengthening the group. In 
order to create intelligent and active interest in physi- 
cal education and to encourage the promotion of im- 
proved programs, demonstrations, lectures, discussions 
both for members and the public, mass fitness displays, 
fitness weeks, walking campaigns, conventions, radio 
programs, etc., have been arranged. The Q.P.E.A. 
organized and sponsored the first wartime industrial 
recreation course in Canada. 


In Ontario, a Toronto district association, function- 
ing as early as 1922, was reorganized in 1933 when it 
cooperated with the Hamilton group to organize an On- 
tario association under the presidency of Mr. A. A. Bur- 
ridge. The Ontario branch functioned for two years 
and then became inactive, due largely to the feeling that 
it duplicated the physical education section of the On- 
tario Educational Association which serves the sec- 
ondary school personnel, by far the largest single em- 
ployed group interested in health, physical education, 
and recreation. Early in 1944, a Western Ontario branch 
was organized under the leadership of Mr. J. H. 
Crocker, director of physical education, University of 
Western Ontario. The Hamilton and the Toronto 
groups combined to organize a Central Ontario branch 
in 1945. 


Motivated by a fine professional spirit and a willing- 
ness to contribute professional service the Canadian 
Physical Education Association can enlist the active c0- 
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operation of increasing numbers of the profession 
through the discovery and use of dynamic local leaders, 
through a full and generous recognition of results, and 
through following a consistent policy of coordinating 
efforts the year round. Dr. A. S, Lamb’s “Confession 
of Faith” challenges the C.P.E.A. members and all 
workers in the field to give their best efforts to promote 
the advancement of health, physical education, and 


recreation. 


“A Confession of Faith” 


I believe that it is only through wholehearted and unselfish 
cooperation with my colleagues in this and associated fields that 
my contribution can be made most eflective. 

I believe that, unless I have something to give to my col- 
leagues by way of interest, enthusiasm, cooperation, or material, 
| am a parasite in my profession. 

I believe that I can, through the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation and the knowledge which I possess, make a definite con- 
tribution to the health, happiness, and welfare of my com 
munity. 

I believe that I should have some knowledge of the social and 
economic problems facing my country and that I should direct 
my energies toward their solution with zeal and enthusiasm. — 

I believe that my country has been, and still is, grossly negli- 
gent of its human resources, and that serious consideration 
should at once be given to the unfitness of our manpower. 

I believe that it is much wiser to develop a race of people 
who will be fit for living, than to wait until we are required to 
make them fit for national defense. ee 





A Public Health Unit 


(Continued from Page 271) 


II. Divisions 


A. Nurse’s Room. 

1. Size—15 ft. by 24 ft. 

2. Directly accessible from corridor, communicating 
with dressing room, conference room, rest room, lav- 
atory, and cupboards. 

3. Equipment: assistant’s desk and chair; bulletin 
board for posters and announcements; magazine and 
pamphlet rack with display table; map of school dis- 
tricts to be pinned on wall; folding screen; umbrella 
rack; electric clock; scales, to be kept in nurse’s room 
and not to be used for any other purpose than weigh- 
ing and measuring children; padded benches along the 
wall for waiting children and mothers; line 20 it. long 
marked and painted on floor with permanent finish for 
testing eyes; vision testing box, adjustable, non-glare 
mirror (12 in. wide by 6 in. deep) on the inside of 
vision box door for watching eye movements of child 
being examined. Door and mirror constructed so that 
it can be adjusted at varying angles. 

B. Dressing Room. 

1. Size—9 ft. by 15 ft. 

2. Communicating directly with nurse’s room and 
conference room. 

3. Contains three dressing booths with table, mirror, 
and hooks on wall for clothes in each booth. 

4. Benches along wall for booths with space for shoes 
underneath. 

5. Clothes hamper. 
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C. Conference Room. 

1. Size—16 ft. by 15 ft. 

2. Communicating with nurse’s room and dressing 
room. 

3. Soundproof. 

4. Equipment: desk and five chairs; adjustable light 
on arm for looking into throats; wash basin with foot 
pedal (hot and cold faucets) and mirror over wash 
basin ; paper towel rack ; dry soap container ; refuse con- 
tainer with foot pedal; electric clock ; bulletin board for 
posters ; locked filing cabinet on castors; telephone on 
desk; connection with schoo] loud speaker or school 
telephone so that children can be called for when needed ; 
folding screen (two); locked first-aid cupboard with 
counter ; drinking fountain; paper-cup container; elec- 
tric service outlet with electric plate on fireproof table; 
triple mirror with etched straight line six inches from 
edge of center mirror for posture instructions ; electric 
heater; electric fan (oscillating small one on heavy 
pedestal. 

D. Rest Room. 

1. Size—6 ft. by 8 ft. 

2. Adjoining nurse’s room. 

3. In the case of a high school, there should be two 
rest rooms—one for boys and one for girls. 

4. Equipment: a boxed spring cot, 3 ft. by 6 ft., cov- 
ered with washable muslin cover and pad and pillow 
with like covering; clothes cupboard with space for 
shoes; chair; mirror and table. 

E. Lavatory. 

1. Size—6 ft. by 8 ft. 

2. Communicating with nurse’s office. 

3. Wash basin with foot pedal (hot and cold water 
faucets). 

4. Paper towel rack. 

5. Dry soap container. 

6. Sanitary napkin container. 

7. Toilet and toilet paper rack. 

8. Built-in chest over basin for toilet articles and 
mirror on outside of door and light over this. 

9. Waste receptacle with foot pedal. 

F. Recessed Cupboards. 

1. Size—6 ft. by 8 ft. 

2. Communicating with nurse’s room and next to 
rest room. 

3. Cupboards built in wall enclosed to ceiling to 
eliminate dust catchers. 

4. One section, 3 ft. by 3 ft., to be a nurse’s cothes 
closet with sliding door with lock. 

5. Remainder of space utilized in drawers, cupboards, 
and shelves. 

6. Lower portion of cupboard lined with cedar and 
large enough to store blankets. 

7. Supplies: extra blankets, sheets, and pillow cases; 
blankets have removable slip-covers, so that they can 
be frequently washed. 

III. SpeciaL CoNSIDERATION 

A. Upper part of corridor wall (5 ft.) made of 
translucent glass. 

B. Double convenience outlet plugs in all rooms on 
at least two walls. 
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C. All rooms air conditioned. 

D. Shades to match rest of school. 

FE. Green tinted walls in all rooms. 

F. All rooms well lighted with indirect lighting with 
at least 15-foot candle power in all parts of each room. 

G. Ceilings should be acoustic celotex. 

H. All corners to be rounded as they can be kept 
cleaner and more sanitary. 

I. All heating pipes to be enclosed in walls, and 
where -they-are -exposed they should be covered with 
appropriate coverings to avoid burns which occur too 
frequently. 

J. Door stops on all doors. 

K. Hot-water heating units. «» 


~~ 
> 





The Slow Beginner 
(Continued from Page 280) 


permitted to choose their own pupils. In this way 
much competition was aroused not only in each in- 
dividual class but also among the various classes. 

There might readily be the criticism that, once an 
intermediate has completed her semester requirements, 
a sense of completion is felt and there is a let-down in 
her interest, but such has not been the case. The girls 
semed to be more interested than while they were 
working on their own tests and many were eager to 
complete the work so that they, too, might have a 
“pupil.”” For themselves they gained both exercise 
and perfection in demonstration and performance. They 
became form-conscious. They became conscious of 
problems and difficulties not encountered while they 
learned and they thrilled to the challenge. It was sur- 
prising how many of them brought their individual 
teaching problems to the instructor for suggestion, cor- 
rection, or possible solution. 

The size of the natatorium will in some degree af- 
fect this teaching method, but it has been worked out 
successfully in both 20’ x 60’ and 30’ x 75’ pools. The 
secret is the apportioning of a definite space for a 
definite group. All practice work is done across the 
width of the pool. The intermediates are taught and 
practice in deep water. The student leader and her 









TENNIS, ARCHERY, et 


‘TEELA-WOOKET << 


ARCHERY CAMP AND RIDING CAMP, ROXBURY, VERMONT 


JUNE 24 thru JUNE 30 


ARCHERY CAMP ..... ‘ i 
which answers the needs of every Physical Education Instructor...... 

Combine specialized training with your vacation! .... . . Weekly rate of $35.00 includes 
tuition, cabin and meals, bedding and linens, use of fine facilities for GOLF, SWIMMING, 


ic. 
RECREATION PLAN $30.00 ...... VACATION PLAN $28.00. 
FOR FOLDER WITH COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Director. 
450 W. 24th St. 16AJ, New York 11, N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF EQUITATION .... JU . t 
EQUITATION under the direction of a staff of outstanding instructors. Three and five 
gaited show horses, hunters and jumpers. Recognized rating for those who successfully 
complete the work. To many in the field of Physical Education this course and rating are a 
distinct asset. Inclusive rate $42.00. Also adult RIDING CAMP August 29 to September 15. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





pupil will necessarily be required to work in Shallow 
water. Where five or six girls are working on One 
individual skill such as plunging, it is often advantage. 
ous to assign one student leader to the group. This 
group can then practice in the section between the 
beginners and intermediates. The careful planning of 
space also permits the teacher room to pass teg 
with small groups. 

When all of the beginners in a class have had coaches 
assigned to them, the problem arises as to the dispo- 
sition of the remaining intermediates when they com. 
plete their requirements. Obviously enough, the girls 
who have a natural aptitude for swimming will finish 
their tests quickly. They relax and coordinate well ang 
do not need the extensive coaching required by the 
“difficult learners.” Since the latter learn much les 
readily and therefore finish much later in the semester, 
they are immediately grouped and practice on the Amer. 
ican Red Cross swimmers’ test requirements which 
follow next in progression with an advanced leader 
in charge. 

With the extremely large classes the physical edu. 
cator finds imposed upon her, it is almost an Impossi- 
bility to do justice to fifty percent of the class not to 
mention good instruction to the total number, but by 
using student leaders and intermediate swimmers a3 
individual coaches, progress is rapid and astounding 
The average teacher must content herself in getting re. 
sults regardless of form; that is, she must teach the 
student to swim. With this plan she not only obtains 
results but gains good form in student performance. She 
teaches the student to swim well. 

The teacher alone should pass students on the tests, 
While some faculty members may claim this a disad- 
vantage, it has been found that perfection is obtained 
by this means. The student leader may be tempted to 
pass a girl who can go through the motions in the 
water but who actually fights relaxation. A tense swin- 
mer can never be a good swimmer, and only the teacher 
can discern the difference. Student leaders also vary 
greatly in teaching timing, in combining arm and leg 
strokes, and in requiring the “coast” or rest period after 
each individual stroke. It is recommended that the 
teacher pass tests every other week. This permits her 
to “make the rounds” of all of the pupils in her class 








AUGUST 29 thru SEPTEMBER 15 
An intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY 


NE 24 to 30 inclusive. Intensive NORMAL COURSE in 
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hall at least once during the two-week period to correct foreign lands by our armed forces swimining has de- 
a 7 student teachers in their procedure, encourage the very manded its rightful place in physical education, in water 
tes ‘mi ratulate accomplishment, and enforce a good safety, and in lifesaving. Nowhere was the need more 
inta timid, cong : — - 8 ) eee : 
| The teaching situation in a highly informa] subject. keenly felt than in England where thousands of men lost 
- Pn Since Niles Township is a comparatively small school their lives because they could not swim. Swimming 
in ye housing nine hundred and fifty students of which ap- __ has assumed its place as a required part of the high 
: : proximately fifty percent are girls, this method of teach- school physical education program in those schools 
me  ewimming becomes idealistic, especially if one is in fortunate enough to possess swimming pools. It will 
ing swimming apy dead enoug P £ Pp 
act sympathy with the idea that swimming perfection is never again lose that place. Teach your students to 
dis ts largely a matter of individual coaching and practice. swim for exercise, to swim for health, and to swim for 
Por Although our freshmen girls are segregated from the fun! «» 
e a remainder of the upper classmen, sophomore, junior, 
fan and senior girls are placed in physical education and ° 
ell : swimming classes irrespective of swimming ability, and 
ces the problem of trying to teach all 
b the teacher faces the { y . n 
ri 2 abilities during the one period. In the larger schools, Playg ou d 
he where students may enroll in a class to suit their abil- (Continued from Page 279) 
Amer. = this _Asahhaigicel = te a “tel selected. Each fourth, fifth, and sixth grade selected 
which —— ee " Filta * . four. These children formed a special group which 
leader stead of es = bag iam gerd to r >. was trained to assist with the organization and promo- 
gamer, 3 space Om < ager Pa — P sos pe © tion of the noon-hour play program. Several assumed 
I edu- test, and = ps = — : —_ ggnontned caders charge of the area set aside for the smallest children. 
IPOssi- yer a a = i “ ge Mm fotation 3s One Others became leaders of the games and activities of 
not to of - ~ ee Pn the older children. A third group marked the grounds, 
but by Bone “al = tein hadi tieitonk: teins th Satieakar distributed “er aggre ripe one -_ armbands. 
ers as — . Rese: Through the efforts of these child-leaders, the noon- 
inding. = agen photo Rags Paes Pa wi hour play period was not only carried on more safely 
ing re- = pres ai alien slide fem friend Of th and effectively, but all were learning the value of co- 
ch the ae en ee - a> operation. 
sbtains fifty-six minute swimming period allocated in our P 
xe. She school, the first five and the last seven to ten minutes The Program 
ws: yep - — ee" er “ re 4 hae signs The task of selecting child leaders completed, consid- 
> tests, ae : ho mm d. eS eee © See eration was given to the preliminary organization of 
disad- "ee oe ae van : d Ske teeta ts grounds and activities. Due to the limited size of the 
tained o Hep abet peti ely ‘Y inane playground, careful attention had to be given to the 
ted to Sts ded b thd nH i ae age llae selection and placement of the various games and ac- 
in the “age nd ; h a : “rg ‘ tivities. For the smaller children, a protected area on 
swim- es . pene wit 4 t ; water, _ i: struggles to stay the front lawn was chosen. The leaders of this area so- 
eacher — - Hs igen sag ee eee ie licited the aid of teachers of the first two grades to 
> vary — = of the p apie ucation i sdaga e determine suitable activities for the little ones. Each 
nd leg aa ss me poe oie +o ae a ae peal upper grade made a list of favorite games. From this 
d after fight t *” is a. rs a ; , a “ list the playleaders selected the games which could best 
at the = oS ee, ey A SO Sey ee, Se  séhe played ia the aveiiable apace. 
its her coor be Pika ie they rye to ge the The games and activities selected varied greatly due 
r class Si “signe — he tt name 1 gt ae F to the fact that pupils of the elementary school differ 
ance the evacuation of Dunkirk and the ivasion © widely in age, interests, and abilities. For example, 
Workshop in Recreational Leadership OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 
Two weeks on the campus of the “coolest Summer Ses- 
sion in America” and two weeks at Summer Camp high : ; 
in the Rockies. Workshop under direction of Dr. Mar- A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
garet McCall and the staff of the Dep’t. of Health & teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
Physical Education, July 25 to Aug. 12. From 6 to 9 reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Quarter hours credit. $70.00 fee includes registration Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
and board and room at camp. Address inquiries to: three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years and three sum- 
Director of Summer Session mers is accredited and co-educational. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming For catalog, address Registrar 
PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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jump rope, marbles, and small circle games were played 
along two outside edges of the playground, leaving the 
center free for dodge ball, poison ball, and the other 
games requiring many participants and a large play 
space. 

A day or two before the inauguration of the play 
program the layout of the play area was placed on the 
blackboard of each classroom and explained by a play 
leader. A few simple rules of procedure and conduct, 
which had previously been prepared by the playleader 
group, were read and discussed. These are as follows: 

1. Any child wishing to play must report to leader. 

2. Leader will assign place to child. 

3. Child must stay with that game until bell rings. 

4. When bell rings all children except leaders must 
go into building. Leaders put away own equipment. 
No one else is to come into girls’ court. 

5. Children not wishing to play must stay on side- 
walk near building and not interfere with any game 
or equipment. 

6. If a ball comes into your game area please let it 
alone and the team to whom it belongs will get it. 

7. If the ball goes into the street only the leader of 
that game is allowed to get it and he should do so with 
great caution. 

8. Do not climb the fence. 

9. No playing “for keeps” in marbles. 

10, Leaders and assistants are not to play them- 
selves since they are to watch. 

11. Supply committee is to give out and receive equip- 
ment. Each game leader is to be held responsible for 
equipment. 

12. All equipment necessary is to be kept in supply 
cupboard downstairs in girls’ court. 

13, Anyone refusing to cooperate with the play lead- 
ers or to follow these rules will be reported. 

As a result of this careful organization and prepara- 
tion the program started off very successfully. Gen- 
eral confusion was reduced to a minimum. Every child 
knew exactly where the game for his particular group 
was scheduled and what was expected of him as a 
participant or as a leader. 


Teacher Guidance 


At a special meeting of the faculty the objectives of 
the new program were reviewed. These included (1) 
the elimination of roughness and undesirable games 
and activities, (2) the reduction of playground hazards, 
(3) the provision of an equal opportunity for both 
sexes and all classes to play constructively, (4) an op- 
portunity to promote democracy in education, (5) a 
plan to relieve the teacher on duty of general super- 
vision. 

The organization of the program was explained and 
emphasis was placed upon the responsibility of the 
faculty to make it a success, The teachers were re- 
minded that the play leaders were mere children who 
were inexperienced and who needed training, guidance, 
and encouragement. The meeting was then thrown 
open to the teachers who made several valuable sug- 
gestions which have since been followed. In each 




















































classroom the children and teacher should frequently 
evaluate the program and place emphasis upon the rea. 
son for success or difficulties, Every opportunity should 
be seized to commend the success of the juvenile leaders 
or the cooperation of the followers. Activities and 
games should be continually analyzed to determine the 
cause of any evidence of unsocial behavior. 


Parents and teachers are enthusiastic over this self. 
guided recreation program. The children are now par: 
ticipating in worth-while activities and games whic, 
are played effectively. The children are planning ay 
directing and the teachers are guiding. The childrey 
enjoy controlled freedom and profit by it. For us th 
noon hour is now a valuable period of training fo, 
democratic living. 








Sex Education 


(Continued from Page 270) 


more frequently than any others. Many students re. 
vealed an interest in and need for instruction and pra. 
tice in manners. Readable books on etiquette, recre 
ation, and games are being placed on library shelve 
where there had been, in a few instances, no such 
material. 

This was a special course. How about its title? 
Does it matter and why? There was at no time any 
effort to camouflage the subject. The leader continv. 
ously used the term “sex education” throughout the 
series. One young man, a junior, informed his foster 
mother that a woman was coming to school to tak 
about ‘“‘sex and stuff and it’s O. K.” Other comments 
were “almost any discussion would help,” “we are not 
educated enough in this for our age,” “give true facts 
and don’t beat around the bush.” It was sex education 
the young people were interested in. It included wha 
to do about parents’ attitudes. 


The leader of the course, contrary to the frequent 
recommendation for leadership or teacher qualification, 
was an outsider coming from another county. She wa 
decidedly a special teacher, free-lancing under the 
auspices of the Family Health Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This association is a teaching agency witha 
number of instructors covering the fields of health edu 
cation, social hygiene education, and parent education 








Morale vs. Morals 


One letter was received from a sixteen-year-old git 
following the series, and it is used with her permission. 

I must say your advice worked wonders. Tom and I dida 
see each other for a while; then he came back. Lately we have 
gotten along swell. Some boy started flirting with me and this 
made Tom mad. He was in an accident the day before so wé 
not in a very good mood but everything is O.K. now. 

I showed Sally’s letter to my mother and told her every 
thing. I have never kept anything from her and don’t want © 
start now. She was surprised for both my parents like Tom 
Mother didn’t want me to have anything to do with him @ 
first, but I explained things and she doesn’t care as long as 
behaves; but Tom is different; he’s a little boy with big ideas. 
He won't do it without my permission and I don’t intend t 
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give it. I hope everything will remain this way for a while at 


least. 
Where, in the course of her life at home or at school, 


could this girl have acquired the information or the 
assurance she needs to forestall her returnee, aged 
nineteen? He had been her “steady” for better than 
two years and in the service of our country for a 
little less than two years. He had acquired some new 
ideas about his relationship to his girl and had weighty 
arguments to prove his points. He also had instruction 
in protecting himself from venereal disease. His girl 
retained her convictions but had too few arguments to 
present to him. She had written to a friend who is pre- 
pared as she to cope with life situations, because she 
was sure she could not discuss this particular problem 
with her mother. There was no one at the high school 
whom she thought she could approach. In her par- 
ticular schoo] there were good books on grooming, dat- 
ing, homemaking, biology, but not so much on human 
biology, however, and nothing that could give her the 
help she needed to limit Tom’s lovemaking. It will be 
two years before she will graduate and can marry Tom. 
The course helped her to find an answer. It is proof 
of one direct approach which worked. 


Two recent requests for the leader to return to the 
county to talk to adult groups about what was done and 
how the community can help most to carry out sug- 
gestions indicate in a small way that the success of this 
project is measurable. It is hoped that the reporting 
of similar courses throughout the country will point 
the way to some unanimity in the use of sex education 
as an approach to health education. «> 
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Sports for the Handicapped 
(Continued from Page 272) 


other sports. 


We have found it necessary to modify the game of 
softball, often eliminating the balls and strikes, with 
the emphasis being placed on the enjoyment and abil- 
ity of the men who participate. Things like stealing 
and sliding to bases have ben left out, too, although the 
boys usually like to keep some semblance of a score 
and rib each other endlessly after the game. 


Volleyball, one of the very best of all sports for the 
handicapped person, is played according to official 
tules, with great success. The stretching, jumping, and 
teamwork in this sport are among the most important of 
desirable physical and mental outcomes of our pro- 
gram. Since volleyball is a non-contacting game in- 
volving the use of many basketball and hardball funda- 
mental skills, the game interest is greatly increased. 


Basketball, too, is played according to rules when 
possible, but the court is usually too large for the 
amount of exertion the men can put out, and they like 
to play the three-man game, using only one basket. 


Archery has proven popular with some, but the sport 
requires space, equipment, and constant supervision, 
which are sometimes difficult to provide. Horseshoes 
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are popular with a great many of the boys and easily 
set up. 

Touch football is usually modified by our men so 
that the really rough “touch tackle” is eliminated mak- 
ing the game “tag” football] instead. Even those with 
arm and leg disabilities like to play it and do so suc- 
cessfully. 


Indoors we have basketball and volleyball as the 
leaders in popularity with punching bags very popular 
also. Badminton courts and golf-driving nets come in 
for a tremendous amount of use too. For special pa- 
tients, and on individual prescriptions, there is a special 
exercise or corrective gym with mats, levers, weights 
and pulleys, and numerous special pieces of equipment, 
some standard, and others devised by the instructors, 
for strengthening and exercising particular muscles. 


Always available for use in good weather are our 
golf course and tennis courts with competent instructors 
on hand to help those who wish to learn and carry their 
knowledge into civilian life with them. 


The desired outcomes of such a sports program for 
the handicapped are readily attained if the program 
makes use of competent instructors who, in turn, will 
note and provide for the individual mental and physical 
differences of the men entrusted to their care. First, 
the physical health of the patient is promoted and im- 
proved by the sports program. Second, he is helped to 
make a rapid social readjustment, by the cooperation 
learned and practiced in the major sports. Third, he 
is given a basic knowledge of many sports and encour- 
aged to participate in them after he leaves the hospital. 
Many of the men have their first enjoyable experience 
with swimming and golf, archery and tennis as hos- 
pital patients. Fourth, the enjoyment that goes with 
active sports participation and the knowledge on the 
part of the patient that he can take part in them gives 
him a tremendous mental stimulation which aids 
greatly in his recovery. 

In considering the possible application and benefits 
of the Navy’s experience to school and college ath- 
letic programs, the staff must not be overlooked. Right 


.now, every day, Navy athletic officers and specialists, 


trained and experienced in the type of program outlined 
above, are returning to the schools and colleges and in- 
dustrial concerns of the nation, and it is hoped that they 
will apply their experience for the benefit of their stu- 
dents. They have learned that there is a correct and 
proper activity for é¢very one at school or work, regard- 
less of apparent handicaps. It is our belief and that of the 
medical authorities that, if a man can get out of bed, 
he can take exercise, and that such exercise is vitally 
important to his physical and mental well-being. Sim- 
ilarly, at a school, if a boy can get to school and attend 
class, he can take part in some form of sport, 
and must be encouraged to do so. The outcomes for 
the handicapped student are similar to those of the 
Navy’s hospital patient. A man’s knowledge that he 
can lead a normal athletic life may often help him to 
pull himself out of a mental and physical rut, and so 
make it possible for him to enjoy a full and happy 
family and business life. «» 
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Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By HYMAN KRAKOWER 


A Project of the National Council of the Research Section 

A Study of Improvement in Fitness of College Freshmen 
Women. Helen M. Petroskey. Research Quarterly, 16:4 
(December, 1945). 

The scores of 284 women registered in a basic physical edu- 
cation course, consisting of three thirty-five-minute activity 
periods each week for ten weeks, were used in this study. A 
battery of eight motor fitness and one dynamic fitness test was 
administered at the beginning and end of the term, a period 
of seven weeks intervening. 

It was found that gains in ability (motor and dynamic fit- 
ness) in the sit-up, modified push-up, thirty-second squat 
thrust, and modified pull-up were made by more than three- 
fourths of the students. 

Higher significant scores were made by more than half of 
the students in the basketball throw, standing broad jump, and 
in circulatory-respiratory adjustment to strenuous activity as 
measured by the step test. A greater percent of students in 
the low group improved than in any other group, with the 
medium ability group showing the next highest gains. 

The activities selected and taught in the physical education 
classes seemed to be geared to the abilities of the low groups. 
The low groups showed gains while large numbers of the high- 
ability students either failed to gain or showed a loss. 


The Relation of Intelligence to the Learning of Fundamental 
Muscular Skills. Louis E. Kulcinski, Research Quarterly, 
16:4 (December, 1945). 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness 
of superior, normal, and subnormal intelligence quotients of 
fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls in learning selected 
fundamental muscular skills when the same material is pre- 
sented. The criterion is the degree of mastery of twenty-two 
tumbling exercises commonly used and considered fundamental 
muscular skills as determined from analysis of other sources 
and supported by a previous study by the author. The battery 
was given as an initial test before training, and again as an 
end test after training, to a total of one hundred and five 
subjects with intelligence quotients ranging from 123 to 45 
for the boys, and from 125 to 41 for the girls studied. 

In summary, the investigator found that there was a sig- 
nificant degree of learning by the superior groups over the 
normal and subnormal groups, and a marked degree of the 
normal groups over the subnormal groups. A definite and 
positive relationship was found between various degrees of 
intelligence of fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls and the 
learning of fundamental muscular skills, and it was shown 
that this relationship could be measured. 


A Study of Kinesthesis in Relation to Selected Movements. 
Olive G. Young. Research Quarterly, 16:4 (December, 1945). 

In studying the “sense of muscular effort” in relation to se- 
lected movements commonly used in gymnastic and sport ac- 
tivities, tests were devised to measure kinesthesis. Then, the 
relation of kinesthesis to general motor ability was determined. 
The subjects, thirty-seven women students majoring in physical 
education, chosen at random from the undergraduate and 
graduate schools, were given nineteen tests. It was found 
that a combination of three test items could be substituted for 
the total score criterion. In the light of the correlation co- 
efficients obtained, it would seem that there is no real relation- 
ship between the test of kinesthesis and general motor ability. 
In general, the intercorrelations between test items were low. 
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As this was primarily an exploratory study, the results were 
not expected to be conclusive. 


National Survey of Teacher Loads in Departments of Physi. 
cal Education in Institutions of Higher Education. Hymay 
Krakower. Research Quarterly, 16:4 (December, 1945), 

In an attempt to determine the procedures in practice and 
if possible the thoughts of leaders in the field of education 
relative to teacher-loads of members of the staff of men’s de. 
partments of physical and health education in institutions of 
higher education, a series of 323 questionnaires were sent 
throughout the country. 

The groups represented in the 96 replies were heads of 
departments of physical and health education, federal and state 
commissioners of education and physical education, college 
registrars, educational publications, educational research by- 
reaus, etc., spread over an area of 35 states. 

On the basis of replies received functional weight classif- 
cations were established for all the functions of departments 
of physical education. It is hoped that the study will aid in 
the formulation of standard practices. 


Motor Fitness Tests for High School Girls. Mary E. O’Con- 
nor and Thomas K. Cureton. Research Quarterly, 16:4 (De- 
cember, 1945). 

Two motor fitness screen tests for high school girls are 
presented. One is a single-period test of six items; the second, 
a double-period test of twelve items. Test scores and sugges- 
tions for administering the tests are given. The tests do not 
purport to measure the refined skill ability of the pupils in 
specific activities, but rather to measure the gross abilities 
necessary to everyday living in the general handling of the 
body. In this study, the fundamental body movements are 
balance, flexibility, agility, strength, power, and endurance. 


New Books -- - 


School Boards in Action. Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 16th St. NW, 
1946. 404 pages, $2.00. 

This yearbook is offered to members of boards of education 
as a handbook. It outlines many of the functions of boards 
and suggests procedures based upon long years of professional 
experience. It does not try to indicate what should be done 
on many specific problems but it does provide a number of 
principles and examples which will serve to guide board mem- 
bers in local problems. 


Effective Living. C. E. Turner and Elizabeth McHose. 2nd 
ed. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
3oulevard, 1945. 410 pages, $1.90. 

The purpose of this textbook is to help youth discover ways 
of effective living. The content is presented in easily under- 
stood form, and a self-checking list at the close of each unit 
offers an opportunity for the student to note his progress to 
ward becoming a well rounded, self-directing individual. This 
second edition retains the original organization but the factual 
material and references have been brought up to date. 


An Introduction to Human Anatomy. Clyde Marshall and E¢- 
gar L. Lazier. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Wash- 
ington Square, 1946. 377 pages, $2.50. 

In the preparation of the third edition of Dr. Marshall's 
book some improvements have been attempted in order t 
remedy deficiencies which use has made apparent. This has 
been done, however, without changing the original arrange 
ment of the book. Major changes concern the material on the 
skeleton, muscles, tissues, circulation, optic pathways, ear, and 
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the endocrine system. 

Gelatin in Nutrition and Medicine. N. R. Gotthoffer. 
lake, Ill.: Grayslake Gelatin Co., 1945. 162 pages. 
This small volume is a resume of the many research studies 

which have been undertaken to determine the value of gelatin 
in nutrition and in medicine. Its purpose is to bring to the 
attention of the medical profession, and particularly to the 
active research worker, the significant place occupied by gela- 
in in the medical literature of the world. 

A Future for Preventive Medicine. Edward J. Stieglitz. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St., 1945. 
68 pages, $1.00. 

This is one of the monographs in the series sponsored by 
the Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, as a contribution to con- 
temporary thought on important questions in the general 
medical and health field. Dr. Stieglitz states that the full 
achievement of preventive medicine requires the cooperation of 
the physician, the individual patient, and the collective public 
and goes on to say that more research in public health and 
medicine is needed, particularly with reference to the health 
problems of middle and old age, better medical education, and 
better public instruction. 


Grays- 


Recent Publications - - - 


Official Lacrosse Guide, 1946. (Men) Edited by Albert A. 
Brisotti. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City 18. 85 pages, 50c. (With official rules.) 

The ABC’s of Public Relations for Recreation. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 
64 pages, 85c. (A guide for creating public opinion, explain- 
ing some of the techniques for making every community rec- 
reation-conscious. ) 

Posture. Family Health Series, Guide for Public Health 
Nurses No. 5. Community Service Society, Department of 
Educational Nursing, 105 East 22nd St., New York City 10. 
19 pages. 10c. (A guide for the public health nurse in ex- 
plaining and teaching the reasons for good posture.) 

Syphilis. Family Health Series, Guide for Public Health 
Nurses No. 2. Community Service Society, Department of 
Educational Nursing, 105 East 22nd St., New York City 10; 
and New York Tuberculosis and Health Association Social 
Hygiene Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 
15 pages, 10c. (Accurate, up-to-date information regarding 
syphilis for the use of nurses doing family health work.) 

Much to Do About Safety. School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
48 pages. 50c. (A manual for teachers describing ways to 
facilitate teaching safety and to make it more effective.) 

Massachusetts Vision Test. Division of Child Hygiene, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston. 16 pages, 
free. (An instructional manual for using the test together 
with a description of and directions for using the test kit.) 


Health Guide Units for Oregon Teachers (Grades 7-12). 
H. S. Hoyman. H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
429 pages, limited number of copies free. (A series of health- 
guide units for Oregon teachers of grades 7-12 in meeting the 
requirements of the new health instruction law.) 

Along the Home Economics Highway. American Home 
Economics Administration, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. 24 pages, 25c. (A collection of personal experience 
articles on home economics careers for the home economics 
teacher’s “guidance shelf.’’) 

New Perspectives. National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle, Chicago. 32 pages, free. 
(Description of the organization and development of a move- 
ment for the physically handicapped.) 

Safer Home Living. School and College Division, National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 48 
pages, 50c. (A handbook for the home economics teacher in 
teaching home safety education. ) 
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PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


HEALTH-O-SWIM 


NOSE CLIPS 


Are Now Available > y) 
@ Teaches correct breathing form. p) 


e@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches, 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


&t your local Drug, Sporting 
Coods or Dept. store. Or write 













1140 Broadway e 


“Safety in Swimming” 








HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


New York 





CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 











GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 
PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 


AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 


wo 
eR DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
\oS INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


ra 
err NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. 








SUMMER WORKSHOP 


of 


HANDICRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


June 12 to July 20 at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Three 
hours university credit for class in community recreation, 
including theory, participation and practice teaching of 
recreational activities suitable fo camps and communi- 
ties. Classes, also, in weaving, jewelry, crafts. Offered 
by Pi Beta Phi Settlement School and the University of 
Tennessee. 


Write for Bulletin: Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 
Dept. P, 3741 Purdue St., Dallas 5, Texas. 

















Summer School Announcements 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


School and Location 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


New York University, 
School of Education 
Washington Square, 
New York City 


College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


University of Maryland, 
College Park 


University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New York 


University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 


University of California, 
Berkeley 4 
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Dates of Session 


June 18—Aug. 30 


June 17—Aug. 10 
(regular session) 

Aug. 12—Aug. 30 
(post session) 

July 1—Aug. 9 


June 20—Aug. 2 


June 25—Aug. 2 


June 24—Aug. 2 
(regular session) 


Aug. 5—Aug. 30 


(post session) 


July 1—Aug. 10 


June 4—July 16 


July 8-12 
(health education 
workshop) 


June 24—Aug. 2 
(first session) 


Aug. 5—Sept. 13 
(second session) 


General Content of Courses 


education with par- 
individual physical 


Health and physical 
ticular emphasis on 
education 


Recreation, athletic coaching, student teach- 
ing opportunities, undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses 


Administration, modern, square, and folk 
dancing, methods and_ skill techniques 
(Note: Most of graduate courses to be 
held at Lake Sebago Camp) 


Team sports clinic for men, laboratory con- 
ference in health and physical education, 
teaching methods, recreational leadership 


Graduate and undergraduate work in health 
and physical education, industrial and 
municipal recreational leadership, coaching 
and officiating 


Workshop in body mechanics, advanced cor- 
rective physical education, elementary and 
high school methods, tests and measure- 
ments, social recreation, administration, 
methods and materials for family life edu- 
cation (Faculty includes Frances Bruce 
Strain, C. L. Lowman, Verne Landreth, 
Edwin Trethaway, W. R. LaPorte, Wynn 
Fredericks, Eleanor Metheny, Rayma Wil- 
son, Charles Graves) 


Administration of health education and 
physical education at secondary and col- 
lege levels, health coordination and Junior 
Red Cross workshops (Faculty includes 
Bernice Moss, Wynn Fredericks; for 
dance courses see section on Summer 
Dance Courses below) 


Graduate level courses in health education, 
physical education, community recreation, 
research, education 


Graduate and undergraduate work, health 
education courses in administration, prob- 
lems, materials, physical education courses 
in elementary and secondary school meth- 
ods, administration, supervision, measure- 
ment and evaluation, recreational courses 
in methods and materials (Elizabeth G. 
Rodgers, visiting instructor) 


Intensive study of school and community 
problems affecting child health and educa- 
tion 


Administration, community recreation, grad- 
uate seminar, research, methods in court 
sports, activity courses in tennis, swim- 
ming, badminton, modern dance, folk, 
square, and social dancing 


Special problems, activity courses in tennis 
and swimming 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Address for Further 
Information 
Delbert Oberteuffer Or 
Gladys E. Palmer, De. 
partment of Physical 
Education 


O. C. Bird, Division of 
Physical Education 


Jay B. Nash, Department 
Physical Education and 
Health 


George J. Oliver, Director, 
Summer Session 


Director of Summer 
School, College Park. 
Md. 


Summer Session Office 


William M. 
Director of 
Studies 


Grimshaw, 
Graduate 


Elizabeth A. Ludwig, De- 
partment of Physical 
Education 


May Hare, Health Educa- 
tion Coordinator, Kansas 
State Board of Health, 
Fidelity State Bank 
Building, Topeka. 


Office of the Summer Ses- 
sions, University Exten- 
sion 
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School and Location 


Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


Goddard College, Plainfield, 


Vermont (Eastern 
Cooperative Recreation 
University of Michigan, 
School ) 


Springfield College, 
Springfield 9 


School of Education, 
Ann Arbor 


Boston University, 
School of Education, 
Boston 16 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Martha Graham 
Hanya Holm 


Charles Weidman 


Elizabeth Waters 


Barbara Mettler School 
of Dance and Related 
Arts 


Eleanor King 


Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs 


Dates of Session 


June 10-29 
(inter-session) 

July 1—Aug. 10 
(main session) 

Aug. 12—Aug. 31 
(post session, 


health education 


workshop) 

Sept. 3—Sept. 21 
(extra session, 
community rec- 
reation work- 
shop) 


Aug. 11-25 


July 8—Aug. 10 


July 1—Aug. 9 


July 1—Aug. 23 


July 8—July 17 


June 3—June 8 


General Content of Courses 


Administration, women’s and men’s sports, 
intramural athletics, recreational leader- 
ship, posture education, supervision, re- 
search 


Training for recreation workers in all types 
of community groups, play and group or- 
ganization, beginning and advanced folk 
dancing 


Administration, group work and community 
organization, community recreation, first 
aid, coaching and skill courses in football, 
basketball, lifesaving and water safety, 
tumbling, and gymnastics, measurement 
and evaluation 


Administration, tests and measurements, 
methods, curriculum construction, recrea- 
tion, theory and practice of physical edu- 
cation activities 


Graduate and undergraduate work in health, 
physical education, recreation, and dance 


Camp leadership course for women for 
training girls as counselors through ex- 
perience 


Summer Dance Courses 


June 3-28 


June 3-22 
July and Aug. 


June, July, Aug. 


June 15—Aug. 25 


July 1—Aug. 11 


June 10—July 20 


July 1—Aug. 24 


Technic with Martha Graham, composition 
with Louis Horst 


Technic and composition with Hanya Holm 
and Mary Anthony 


Technic with Charles Weidman, Peter Ham- 


ilton, Barbara Thomas 


(To be announced) 


Technical, creative, theoretical, and educa- 
tional dance courses, music, speech, drama, 
visual arts in relation to dance 


Technic for beginners and intermediates, Eleanor 


advanced composition 


Director of 


Address for Further 
Information 


Director of Summer Ses- 


sions 


Ruth Norris, Eastern Co- 


operative League, 
44 West 143rd St., 
New York City 30 


Summer 
School 


Director of Summer Ses- 


sion 


Dean of Summer Session 


Jeanne Bassett, Department 


of Physical Education 


for Women 


Martha Graham, 66 Fifth 


Ave., New York 11 


Hanya Holm, 215 W. 11th 


St., New York City 14 


Charles Weidman, 


108 West 16th St., 
New York City 11 


Elizabeth Waters, Monti- 


cello College, Godfrey, Ill. 
(after June 5, 233 
Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, 
N. M.) 


Barbara Mettler, RD. 1, 


Franklin, N. H. 


King, 908 East 
Madison at Broadway, 
Seattle 22, Wash. 


Courses by Hanya Holm and Martha Wil- Director of Summer Ses- 


cox 


sion 


Mills College, Oakland, July, Aug. Technic by Eleanor Lauer, composition by Director of Summer Ses- 
Calif. Louis Horst sion 
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School and Location Dates of Session Genera. Content of Courses Address for Further 


Information 
Perry-Mansfield Camp, July 3—Aug. 27 Technic by Harriete Anne Gray, composi- Charlotie Perry, 216 East 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. tion by Louis Horst 70th St., New York City 


21 (after June 1 write to 
Miss Perry at Steamboat 


Springs) 

Jacob’s Pillow University (To be announced) (To be announced) Secretary, Jacob's Pillow 
of Dance, University of Dance, 10} 
Box 87, Lee, Mass. Park Ave. New York 

City 
Dance Theater Group June 10—July 20 Courses by Virginia Tanner and Barry Lynn Dance Theater Group, Me. 


Cune School of Music 
and Art, 200 North Main 
St., Salt Lake City 3 


University of Southern Aug. 5-26 Modern dance technic and theory for teach- Summer Session Office 
California, Los Angeles 7 ers by Martha Hill 
* * * 
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